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1914 1934 


OUR 20ru ANNIVERSARY 


RYING times and unusual economic conditions cannot 
entirely remove the romance of industrial history in 
the making. 


After two decades of happy relationships we find that high 
commercial ideals have their reward and through an unpar- 
alleled universal dilemma mere contacts have blossomed 
into permanent loyalties. 


Our friends have made our progress possible and twenty 
years of this support encourage us in our sincere determina- 
tion to maintain this goodwill of which we are so proud and 
to merit continued cooperation and approval. 


OPPENHEIMER CASING Co. 


PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON WELLINGTON 
BUENOS AIRES HAMBURG TIENTSIN SYDNEY 





pries and Agencies throughout the World 


























- Improved 


FAT 
CUTTER 


produces more uniform cubes 
with practically no waste! 


UTS up uniform cubes of pork fat, cooked tongue and cooked meats for 


making blood sausage, head cheese, mortadella, bologna and other 


sausage specialties. Does as much work as five men can do by hand. Reduces 


overhead and production costs. A great time and labor saver. 





Knife heads with cutter: to turn out 14-inch 
cubes. 

Other knife heads: to cut cubes 34-inch and 
14-inch. 


JOHN E. SMITHS SONS CO. 


CAPACITY 
600 Ibs. to 800 lbs. per hour 








A FEW WELL-KNOWN USERS: 
ACME PACKING & PROVISION CO.... 
Seattle, Wash. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY .. St. Louis, Mo. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY ..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
L. S. BRIGGS, INC. Washington, D. C. 
A. F. GOETZ, INC ....Baltimore, Md. 
INTERNATIONAL SAUSAGE CO.. Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. ....Ottumwa, Ia. 
HENRY PFEIFER, INC... Newark, N. J. 
RATH PACKING CO. Waterloo, Ia. 
WILSON & CO.. Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Write for full details and price 


Tiga .ee . ey Am ay 


Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 


Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 


: 4 Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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Type 
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at $4.50 per ton 


| THIS 


C-E PRODUCTS 


BOILERS 
C-E Sectional Header Boiler 
C-E Box Header Boilers 
C-E Bent Tube Boilers 
C-E H.R.T. Boilers 
C-E Electric Boilers 
C-E Marine Boilers 





STOKERS 


| C-E Multiple Retort Stoker 
Type E Underfeed Stoker 
Type E Stoker-Unit (for small boilers) 
Type H Stoker (for industrial furnaces) 
Coxe Traveling Grate Stoker 


Green Chain Grate Stoker 
(natural draft) 


Green Chain Grate Stoker 
(forced draft) 


PULVERIZED FUEL 
Lopulco Storage System 
Lopulco Direct-Fired System 
Raymond Pulverizing Mills 
WATER-COOLED FURNACES 
\. C-E Water-Cooled Furnace 


Lopuleco Water Screen 


C-E Slagging Furnace 
gging 





COMPLETE UNITS 


Coordinated designs comprising any 





combination of boiler and firing 
equipment and 


Combustion Steam Generator 





(a standard unit for medium-sized 
and large plants) 
C-E Steam Generator Unit 


(a standard unit for small plants) 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 





C-E Air Preheaters 
(plate and tubular types) 
C-E Economizer 
Quinn Oil Burners 
Grieve Grates 
C-E Ash Conveyors 
C-E A-h Hopper 


a’, (10,000 Tons" 
, © 
$45,000 fay 





Ag | 2 \ 
8,000 Tons\ 
at $3.75 per ton 
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in Your 1934 Steam Costs 


In hundreds of industrial plants managing executives are 
racking their brains to cut costs. Yet in many such plants 
there is opportunity to save thousands of dollars yearly in 
one department—the steam and power department. 

A recent study of four average plants showed. respec- 
tively. possible annual savings of $74.000. $48,000. $25,000 
and $7,000. These are typical cases. Combustion Engineer- 
ing service and equipment have cooperated in effecting 
such savings in a great number of industrial plants oper- 
ating under all manner of conditions. 

In some cases installation of suitable stokers may permit 
use of a cheaper fuel. In others a high pressure boiler and 
turbine may virtually eliminate power cost, while reducing 
the cost of process steam. In still others a number of small, 
inefficient boilers may be replaced by one large. modern 
unit, with large fuel savings. 

The management of your company would like to make 
savings like these. USE THE COUPON BELOW and get details 
of our plan to help you determine savings possible in 


your plant. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
COMPANY: INC 
200 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Canadian Associates. Combustion Engineering Corp.. Ltd., Montreal 


A-119¢ 


ip tha ewan FEAR OFF AND MAD isceccecenss 


COMBUSTION ENGINEFRING COMPANY, INC., 200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Please send me de- 


: PS oo 6G ba a~siealeawad TEs oo bsiewaee any 
tails of your plan 
for assisting me in 
determining how ¢ eS SEP ee ee ee Rien oleae 
much my present 
steam costs can be Be eer ene eieibin ereleneaonin 


reduced. 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Vol. 90, No. 12. 
Chicago. Ill 
Subscription Price: 





Published every Saturday by The National Provisioner, Inc., 407 5S 
Entered as second class matter, Oct. 8, 1919, at the post office at 
United States, $3.00; Canada, $6.50, including duty. 


Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879. 
All foreign countries in Postal Union, $5.00. 








No Packing Plant can afford 


Hot Water (in steam lines 
Armstrong Traps <4; 


drain hot water heaters automatically and con- 
tinuously, removing air as well as condensate. 
Less steam is used or more water is heated with 
the same steam, because every pound can do effec- 
tive heating work. Damage to coils through 


“water hammer” is prevented. ae 
Armstrong traps are made to fit every packing ! 
plant need. Our representative will gladly consult 
with you as to the type and size of trap best suited 
to your water heater or any other application you 
may have in mind. There is no obligation in re- 
questing a 90-day free trial of as many Armstrong 
traps as you need. , 






ow ON 


er: 





ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS, 818 Maple St.. Three Rivers, Mich. | 


Anderson 





RED LION CRACKLING EXPELLERS 





Now. you can get an Expeller for your plant no matter 
how large or small your production. Perhaps you have 
felt in the past that an Anderson Expeller was too expen- 
sive a machine because of your moderate production. The 
new Anderson Red Lion Crackling Expeller was designed 
to fit plants such as yours. It has many of the features 
of the large R. B. Expeller, is a high-grade machine, makes 






hard pressed cracklings just as economically as other 
equipment makes soft pressed cracklings, and affords 
you better profit. This machine ties up only a small 
amount of capital and is economical to use even for only 
a few hours a day. The Red Lion will take care of all the 
requirements of the moderate capacity plant. 


» 
am 


.% POT Ere eer 4 


S) 


Write and tell us your requirements and let us show 
you how the Red Lion can make money for you. 





THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1936 West 96th Street - - ~ Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR PLANTS OF MODERATE CAPACITY 
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With the approach of spring and warm 
weather, lard manufacturers are confronted 
with the problem of producing a product that 
will maintain its firmness and withstand ran- 
cidity. 


To solve this problem, the manufacture of 
lard must be given careful consideration, from 
the raw materials selected, thru the methods 


used for rendering, and down to the final pack- 
aging. 


WE DO OUR PaRT 





Install that “BOSS” Cooker Now! 
for Edible and Inedible Rendering 


and Cash in on the Profits these By-Products are now Bringing 








RA The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


7 
3907-11 S. Halsted St. Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio 








This is our latest type Cooker, 
No. 110-A, equipped with fully en- 
closed Herringbone gear reduction 
—a compact and efficient drive. 


Prices of by-products have materially im- 
proved, the market for fertilizer and stock 
food is at hand and now is the time to install 
the equipment to produce the highest quality 
product, commanding the most favorable 
prices. 

“BOSS” RENDERING EQUIPMENT is 
paramount in attaining these profitable results 


in the rendering of edible and inedible ma- 
terials. 


Write us for detailed information! 
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GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


Consumers who buy first quality meat products 
have learned by experience that — “There is no 
Substitute for Genuine Vegetable Parchment.” 
In sanitary and practical advantages as meat 
wrappers, it is accepted as a standard of compari- 
son. No so-called substitute can duplicate the 
essential factors which make the Genuine the 
favored wrapper by discriminating users and lead- 
ing packers alike. Make sure your product has 
this favored advantage — it costs no more. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


THE WEstT CARROLLTON PARCHMENT Co. 
WEST CARROLLTON + OHIO 


OUR 38TH YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 




















WHAT MAKES 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
DIFFERENT FROM 
OTHER SALTS ? 














HE exclusive and patented Alberger Process Process means that in every one of the essential 
E poveren Diamond Crystal Salt from the qualities of good salt, Diamond Crystal will 
field of common salts, and gives it many always be the same— day in and day out. 
outstanding qualities which are difficult to To those who use salt that means a lot. Ie 
duplicate. means particularly that they can always be assured 
Specifically, Diamond Crystal is a salt with a of uniformity in quality and action in an im- 
finer color, purity, and solubility, as wellas with — portant food ingredient. Order Diamond Crys- 
many other qualities which users of saltin many tal—today. Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
Selds consider important. And the Alberger (Inc.), 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 


UNIFORM IN COLOR...PURITY...DRYNESS...SOLUBILITY. SCREEN 
ANALYSIS...CHEMICAL ANALYSIS...CHARACTER OF FLAKE 
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THESE 


Louis Burk, Inc. 

Cudahy Packing Co. 
Cleveland Provision Co. 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons 
Val Decker Co. 
Evansville Packing Co. 
John J. Felin & Co., Inc. 
Frank M. Firor, Inc. 

H. L. Handy Co. 

Hygrade Food Products Corp. 
A. D. Loffler, Jr., Inc. 
Miller Packing Co. 

John Morrell & Co. 


A Fitting Companion for ADELMANN Ham Boilers—“The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer” 





NATIONALLY KNOWN 


USERS 
ACCLAIM THE ADELMANN WASHER 
A REAL MONEY SAVER 


Arbogast & Bastian Co. 
Armour and Company 
Albany Packing Co. 
Buehler Bros. 


Hugo Nagel, Inc. 

Peters Packing Co. 

Rath Packing Co. 

Rochester Packing Co. 

St. Louis Independent Packing Co. 
J. Fred. Schmidt Co. 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 


Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 

Swift & Company 

Sperry & Barnes Co. 

John P. Squire Co. 

Chas. Sucher Packing Co. 
Theurer-Norton Provision Co. 
Max Trunz, Inc. 

White Provision Co. 

Wilson & Co. 

Weiland Packing Co. 


|Clean your Ham Boilers without effort 


Ham retainers of any size or 
shape are quickly and econom- 
ically cleaned with the ADEL- 
MANN Washer. Requires no 
skill to operate—simply invert 
the retainer over the revolving 
brushes and move it back and 
forth. The machine does the 
rest! Every particle of residue, 
burnt fat and brine is removed, 
and even badly neglected boilers 
can be put in perfect condition. 
Cleans all sizes and shapes. 
Clean Boilers produce clean 
hams—the kind that build sales. 


You need this labor saving ma- 
chine in your plant—NOW! It 
will enable you to make the 
greatest possible profit from the 
boiled ham season. Machines 
are available without obligation 
for test purposes in your plant. 
Write for details. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Heavy cast-aluminum bowl —no regalvanizing 
or retinning necessary. 

Three combination stainless steel 
wire a clean job 
without wear or injury to retainer. 
one-half H.P. 


replaceable 
and fiber brushes — insure 


Variable-voltage G. E. motor, and 
heavy-duty switch. 
Machine completely insulated —an important 
safeguard feature. 


Reduction gears—cut speed of brushes to 800 
R.P.M. 


Marine stuffing boxes—prevent leakage of water 
from bowl where brush shafts enter. 


Brass pipe used throughout. 
Heavy cast-iron frame. 


Weight about 350 pounds. 





HAM BOILER CORE URA TN 





us. European Representatives: 





WE 00 OUR ParT 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


332 S. Michigan Ave. 
R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., 
Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in 
Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


Chicago Office: 


London—Australian and New Zealand Representatives: 
Principal Cities—Canadian Representative: 


Week ending March 24, 1934 





Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, 
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“len Gled 1 
Switched to Bemis!" 


“I've used lots of Stockinette in my time, but 
Bemis are sure sitting on top of the world when 
it comes to quality and service. Nothing to com- 
plain about on their prices, either.” 





Smoking hams in Bemis Stockinette preserves 
their shape— prevents them from cracking and 
shrinking—gives them a smoother surface and 
more uniform color—and keeps the juices in, 
thus producing a better flavor. 

Samples and Interesting Prices 
on Request. Write Today. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
420 Poplar Street + St. Louis 


7JT5T™H ANNIVERSARY 









1858 


1933 
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Buy Curing Materials and Seasoning 


from 


A PRACTICAL MAN! 


When you are sick you see q 
DOCTOR or a SPECIALIST, 
not a shoemaker. By buying 
your needs from us, you are 
dealing with SPECIALISTS, 


Do not be misled by high 
pressure sales methods. Re- 
member — there is only one 
NEVERFAIL! 
NEVERFAIL is a spiced 
cure that puts the real ham 
flavor into your ham, bacon 
and sausage meats. It gives 
an inimitable flavor, perfect 
cure and high quality in all 
cases. It may cost a trifle 
more, but it gives unexcelled 
results that more than com- 
pensate for the slight addi- 
tional cost. 

Use NEVERFAIL— THE PER. 
FECT CURE for hams, bacon and 
all sausage meats. NEVERFAIL 


is sold at one price only; no spe- 
cial discounts—you pay the same 





The Man Who Knows 
The Man You Know 


Makers of the gen- 
uine H. J. Mayer 
Special Frankfurter, 
Bologna, Pork Sau- 
sage (with and with- 
out sage), Braun- 
schweiger Liver, 
Summer (Mett- 


wurst), Chili Con low price as everyone else. 
Carne, Rouladen IR, 
Delicatessen, Won- 


der Pork Sausage 
s Seasonings. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 


Canadian Office, Windsor, Ont. 


Beware of products 
bearing similar name— 
only H. J. Mayer makes 
the genuine H. J. Mayer 
products listed. 














CUTTING COSTS—BUILDING 
PROFITS! — in * 


A List of Users that 
runs from A to Z 


more than 225 plants 


To determine the efficiency of a 
machine find out who uses it. 
More than 225 shrewd packers, in- 
tent on cutting costs, have installed 
CALVERT Bacon Skinners — as 
many as 50 and 75 in some plants! 
There must be a reason for such 
popularity—write for details! 


¢ CALVERT 2355 


Illinois Meat Co. 
[ ‘ Bacon Skinner E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 
r 


Armour and Company 
Batchelder & Snyder 
Cudahy Bros. Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co. 


Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons 


John J. Felin & Co. 
Adolf Gobel, N. Y. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 


Louisville Prov. Co. 
John Morrell & Co, 


Pittsburgh Provision 
& Packing Co. 


Rath Packing Co. 
Swift & Company 
Tiedemann & Harris 
Union Meat Co. 
Virden Packing Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
Patrick Young Co. 
Wm. Zoller Co. 
and over 200 others 








Hand or power operated 


THE CALVERT MACHINE CO. 


1606.08 Thames St. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


— 
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(S.00. MERICAN CAN COMPANY THE ONLY 


Chicago 
, Ont. 


—| FIRM TO RECEIVE TWO AWARDS IN 
| MODERN PACKAGING’S ALL AMERICA 
<= COMPETITION, 1933 
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to use the C. 
Plates and O. 


with Changeable Blades 


Many have asked us how we have been able to con- 
stantly increase our sales, in spite of current busi- 
ness conditions. The answer is simple—SOUND 
ECONOMY is no longer something men talk about. 
It is something that all the large packers and thous- 
ands of sausage manufacturers have learned through 
PRACTICE; namely, that it is SOUND ECONOMY 
D. Angle Hole Reversible Grinder 
K. Knives with Changeable Blades. 


Do not delay. Send today for price list information. 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES (COQ. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann, ’Phone: LAKeview 4325 Chicago, Illinois 


2021 Grace Street 


Practice SOUND ECONOMY by using 
C. D. Angle-Hole Reversible Grinder Plates and O. K. Knive 





2C-D¢ 





TRADE MARK 
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TRADE MARK 

















eS PY? 
B Peacock Brand 


PACKINGHOUSE SPECIALTIES 









babe KN 
dy Oi iy, IS ALWAYS 
p WE \SS IN STYLE 
WHEN 
YOUR 
SAUSAGE 
AND OTHER 
PROCESSED MEATS 
ARE PREPARED 
WITH 
PEACOCK BRAND 
PRODUCTS 


pW". Stange Co 


== CHICAGO 


















HAMS SMOKED 
in WYNANTSKILL 


\HAM BAGS 


actually shrink 
much less! 


BEEF 
~— Shrink savings alone pay the 
° costof WYNANTSKILL pro- 
snared tection many times. And be- 
LAMB sides, you get effective pro- 
BACON tection against vipat 
° and rough handling. 
FRANK 
and ° ! 
CALF Write for Samples! 











a 2d T > 














Write for Samples 


WYNANTSKILL MFG.C 


o NY. 


.4 by 
R. B. McDermott 
ad Gin tn 6t. 153 Harding Road 131 
7 Columbus, Ohio 
E. J. Donahue C. M. Ardizzoni 
47 Rossmore Road 9942—4 Ist Ave. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. Corona, L. I., N 


Fred K. Higbie Jos, W. Gates 
W. Oakdale Ave. 


Glenside, Pa. 

















Gas or 





sales and profits 


qualities. 


Floor space required: 
44” deep; height 72”. 


No installa 


damper and safety flues. Ca- 
Has 8 
revolving shelves each 48” long 


pacity: 64 6-Ib. loaves. 
by 9%” wide. 


x. t. 
331 N. 





2nd St., Philadelphia 


Efficiency Revolving Bake Oven 


will produce well baked, attractive look- 
ing meat loaves that will increase your 


Designed for greater operating 
economy and highest baking 
Reasonably priced. 
Insulated with magnesia block. 
Fitted with motor, ready to 
connect to light or power line. 
72” by 

Oven 
not sectional — shipped com- 


; | 
ie i plete, as shown. N - 
si , tion expenses. Provided with 


RANDALL & CO. 





For Quality Meat 
Products 


KUTMIXER 








Write for 
circular y/ 


THE HOTTMANN 
MACHINE CO. 
3325 ALLEN STREET 
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PRAGUE POWDER 


| Made under GRIFFITH’S Process Patents 
PRAGUE CURE is “America’s Perfect Cure’”’ 


K_ A 








A 


HS PRAGUE SALT POWDER 
Homogeneous | RED cen PL SOLID 
"ADE IN AMERICA a 


Tinie | CURING CURING 





ED of Dependable A Ss Balanced to 

ILL Character Perfection 

- 

Jj ALWAYS UNIFORM — ANALYSIS NEVER VARIES 

y the CREATES A RICH, RIPE, FLAVORY HAM 

, pro- 

rie PRAGUE POWDER is made from a strong ham pickle. The 
pickle is boiled, aged and forced as “wet pickle” through 

or a rapid drying process. A drop of pickle becomes a splash 

ation of dry PRAGUE POWDER. It is light and dissolves like 
snow. It is compounded with your salt and sugar easily and 
uniformly. 

! 

‘ PRAGUE POWDER is a new substance, a new curing com- 





pound. The curing ingredients have been ripened and aged 
making a “Homogeneous Mass.” PRAGUE POWDER is a 
UNIFIED UNIT of dry invisible crystals, as a firm physical 


union. Not nitrate and not nitrite. 


PRAGUE POWDER has all the curing elements combined in 
each particle and dissolves quickly, creating a lasting bloom 
on the lean of the meats, leaving no bitterness and no burn- 
ing. 


PRAGUE POWDER 


“A SAFE, FAST CURE” for Hams and Bacon 


Meets B. A. I. Requirements 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-25 WEST 37th STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








AMHdmMw d= nMDCQ AMOSOV MCHPAN 
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SLICES 


right down to the 
LAST FRACTION 
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Substantially increased slicing yield is provided by this 
new MOULDED Dried Beef Inside. It has an even, 
smooth surface and squared ends. 


Since it is moulded to a predetermined shape, positive, 
unvarying uniformity results. And because of new 
processing methods the color is bright and constant— 
no darker areas. 


This new product is good looking in the extreme and 
even better in quality than it looks. 


We'd like the opportunity of proving that the new 
MOULDED Dried Beef Insides are sound purchases 
and will help your business. Write for further informa- 
tion and quotations, please. 


INCREASED YIELD 
TRUE UNIFORMITY 
BETTER COLOR 
FINER APPEARANCE 


Mrmours S 





TAR 








UU0EO DRIED f 


ARMOUR 48° COMPANY — CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Another Meat Packer Finds His Greatest 
Savings in Steam and Power 


Reporting a packinghouse power improvement which again confirms the claims of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER SAVING SERVICE. 


HEN the new powerhouse was put in oper- 

ation at its Chicago plant the first week in 
January, 1934, Wilson & Co. was able to dispense 
with purchased power —a saving which will run 
into six figures for the year’s operations. 

Though its kill has been doubled, and processing 
and manufacturing departments speeded up ac- 
cordingly, yet each week shows less coal burned 
than for the same week a year ago. 


These and other savings 


for a 100 per cent increased operation, as a by- 
product of the steam it generates for processing 
purposes. 

In other words, this power costs practically 
nothing. 

There are other benefits besides savings, such as 
the ability of boilers to carry high overloads effi- 
ciently for long periods, and their ready response 
to fluctuating heavy steam demands. 


In processing and manu- 





will be translated into def- 
inite figures over a period 
of time. But enough data 
already is available to jus- 
tify engineers’ calculations 
that the savings will pay 
for the cost of the plant in 
five years. 

A 20 Per Cent Dividend 


on steam and power. 


More can do so. 


Save and Build! 


Jacob E. Decker & Sons are saving $72,000 yearly 


Wilson & Co.’s savings (as told here) will run 
over six figures at one plant alone. 


Other packers are making similar savings. 


facturing departments this 
means plenty of steam at 
correct pressure and tem- 
perature all the time, an 
advantage that shows up 
on cost sheets, both in time 
saved and quality of prod- 
uct. 


In going over this power- 





. 


This means a 20 per cent 
net dividend on the invest- 
ment. Indications are that 
the savings will exceed the 
estimate. 

This plant — the largest 
in the Wilson group — 
formerly bought power for 
equipment operation, and 
generated steam for pro- 
cessing. Now it can make 
more power than needed 


Some packers delay power department moderni- 
zation because the investment pill is a difficult one 
to swallow. 


But there is a way to get it down — 


Work out a _ well-defined plan for the power 
department—flexible enough to serve present needs, 
and capable of change should business expansion re- 
quire. BUILD AS MEANS PERMIT. 


If the packer cannot have a complete new power 
department now, he can have ohne in a few years 
by working on the installment plan—building step- 
by-step—and he can PAY OUT OF SAVINGS. 





house the first thing the 
layman notices is’ the 
small amount of labor re- 
quired. There is no shov- 
eling of coal, no raking out 
of ashes, no workers watch- 


ing steam and_ water 
gauges. There are no tall 


stacks belching smoke; only 
two short steel stacks with 
light plumes of smoke and 
a condition that would sat- 











isfy the most exacting smoke inspec- 
tor. 
No Coal Handling Cost 

Coal is handled to the crusher, over- 
head bunker, through automatic coal 
scales, to pulverizer mills and into fur- 
naces mechanically. If there is a coal 
scoop or a slice bar in the plant they 
were not discovered. 

Light ash is removed from the hot 
gases passing up the stacks so that no 


as nearly foolproof as it is humanly 
possible to make them. 


Thus has the Cinderella of the meat 
plant—the department that most often 
is forced to shift for itself without the 
interested supervision given by packer 
executives to processing and manufac- 
turing departments—come into its own. 

As typified in the Wilson and other 
meat plants where modern power plants 
have been installed, the packinghouse 





Courtesy Wilson & Co. 


ENGINEERING MINDS BEHIND A BIG SAVING. 
The Wilson power improvement at Chicago was conceived and executed by these 


three men: 
neer in charge of operation; J, M 
S. M. Holmes, electrical engineer; T. 


(Left to right)—Allen McKenzie, chief engineer; P. L. McGehee, engi- 
Lenone, 
Cc. Hayes, chief electrician, and L. M. Gordon, 


designing engineer. They had the aid of 


master mechanic in working out their plans. 


nuisance exists to cause neighbors and 
city officials to complain. Ash from 
the furnaces is handled to a bunker 
over the railroad track and loaded into 
cars without physical effort on the part 
of anyone. 


The completeness with which the 
plant has been mechanized means more 
than simply a saving in labor. Effi- 
ciencies are bettered, costs lowered and 
chances for errors are reduced because 
less dependence is placed on the human 
element. 


All control is centralized in a control 
and instrument board. Here an oper- 
ator—like the captain on the bridge of 
a ship—has within a limited space all 
the gauges and instruments to deter- 
mine at a glance the exact situation in 
any boiler or turbine. Steam pressures, 
load on the boilers, furnace and draft 
conditions, loads on the turbines—all 
are before him. 


Controlled by One Man. 





If draft needs regulating, if more or 
less fuel is required by any boiler, if 
any situation needs changing, the op- 
erator need not move from his station 
or require the help of anyone. A turn 
of the proper valve brings the needed 
adjustment. Not only are chances for 
errors of judgment and inefficiencies of 
manual regulation practically elimi- 
nated, but all details of operation are 
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power department sets a mark in effi- 
ciency and low cost of operation for all 
the other departments to shoot at. 


Packers will get a better idea of just 
how these results are being secured in 
the Chicago plant of Wilson & Co. if 
they will visualize a power plant in 
which steam is produced in the usual 
manner, though at a somewhat higher 
pressure, and in which bleeder turbines 
replace the usual reducing valves. 


The usual practice is to generate 
steam at 150 to 200 lbs. pressure and to 
reduce this pressure to say 80 lbs. for 
process work and to 5 or 10 lbs. for 
water heating, building heating, etc. 


How Steam is Used. 


In this new power department of 
Wilson & Co. steam is generated at 
380 lbs. pressure, but instead of being 
put through reducing valves to reduce 
its pressure for plant processing needs, 
it is put through turbines of the bleeder 
type. 

Instead of exhausting all steam at a 
back pressure of 5 or 10 lbs., some of 
it is drawn from the turbines at a pres- 
sure of 155 lbs. This is used to op- 
erate engines and turbines, driving 
pumps, ammonia compressors, etc. 


Another quantity of steam is drawn 
from the turbines at 85 lbs., and sent 
through the processing steam lines to 
be used throughout the plant in the 
usual manner for steam at this pres- 
sure. 


The remainder of the steam fed to 
the turbines is exhausted at 10 lbs. back 
pressure. This is sent through the 
plant for heating buildings, smoke- 
houses, water, etc. 

So far as the quality of steam is con- 
cerned, that bled and exhausted from 
turbines is the same as that which is 
put through a reducing valve. Steam 
which passes through a reducing valve 
does no work. The energy represented 
by the differences in pressure before 
and after going through the valve is 
lost. 

Power Becomes a By-Product. 

Steam put through a turbine, on the 
other hand, produces power—usually a 
clear gain. In other words, the steam 
is reduced in pressure and temperature, 
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Courtesy Wilson & 0. 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH WILSON’S NEW BOILER ROOM. 


Three bent tube boilers of the type shown here are installed. 
Boilers are equipped with forced and included draft, a 
economizers. 
bunker above the firing aisle is of the new concrete slab type. 


at a pressure of 380 Ibs. 
preheaters, superheaters and 


Steam is generated 


coal is burned. The coal 
Coal is weighed auto 


Powdered 


matically before going to the pulverizers in the basement. 
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MACHINES 


Inc., 


generators with which all of the power for plant operations is made. 


At the right is one of several large ammonia compressors. 


bled from the turbines. 
water heating, cooking, etc. 


showing 





WHICH CUT SIX FIGURES OFF PACKER’S POWER BILL. 
A corner of the engine room in the Chicago plant of Wilson & Co., 


the three new General Electric turbo- 


This is driven by a steam engine with steam at 155 lbs. pressure 
Steam from this compressor engine, in turn, is exhausted at 10 lbs. pressure and used for building and 
In the foreground is the instrument board for the first turbo-generator, the smallest of the three. 


These turbo-generators and three new boilers generating steam at 380 lbs. pressure have enabled Wilson & Co. to produce 
power as a by-product of the process steam demand, saving a sum totaling six figures formerly paid for purchased power. In 
addition, a further large saving is being made in labor and coal. 


The boiler room adjoins the engine room at the right. 


but the energy that would have been 
lost in a reducing valve does useful 
work by generating the plant’s electri- 
cal needs—thus saving power bills. 


The meat packing plant, with its 
large concurrent demands for steam 
and power, is an ideal set-up for re- 
placing reducing valves with bleeder 
turbines and generating steam as a by- 
product. 


In the Wilson plant three turbo-gen- 
erators have been installed. These 
generate electricity at 480 volts, 3 
phase, 60 cycles. One of these has a 
capacity of 3,125 Kva, one 2,500 Kva 
and the other 1,875 Kva. 


Where the Steam Goes. 


Steam demand at turbine throttles 
under average operating conditions has 
been determined as 172,000 Ibs. per 
hour. From this will be drawn 94,000 
lbs. at a pressure of 155 Ibs. to op- 
erate ammonia compressors, pumps, 
etc., and 40,000 lbs. per hour at 85 lbs. 
pressure for plant processing needs. 
The remainder, 38,000 Ibs., exhausted at 
10 Ibs. pressure, will be used for low 
temperature processing, building and 
water heating, etc. 


Week ending March 24, 1934 


The plant demand for steam at 10 
Ibs. pressure is 95,000 lbs. In addition 
to the 38,000 lbs. of this 10-lb. steam 
exhausted from the turbines, there is an 
additional 56,000 lbs. exhausted from 
non-condensing turbines and engines 
operating ammonia _ compressors, 
pumps, fans, etc. As mentioned pre- 
viously, steam for the operation of this 








Measuring the Savings 


Savings in steam and power being | 
made in the new power plant of Wilson | 
& Co., at Chicago, described in the ac- 
companying article, are clearly indi- 
cated, despite the very limited period 
of operation. Efficiencies are expected 
to improve as the operating force be- 
comes more familiar with the equip- 
ment and more experienced in its op- | 
eration. | 


Comparative costs in the new plant 
with those in the old are not yet avail- 
able. Several months’ operation of the 
new equipment will be necessary before 
an accurate average cost can be deter- 
mined. 


In a later issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER costs in this new plant, 
compared with those in the old, will 
be given. | 

















All modern appliances for keeping steam costs low have been installed. 


equipment is bled from the turbines at 
155 Ibs. 


As the supply of steam at 155, 85 and 
10 lbs. is obviously determined by the 
plant electrical demand, a complete 
system of pressure and de-superheat- 
ing stations have been installed. These 
supply steam to each of the process 
headers, when needed, from the header 
next higher in pressure. 


Therefore, if for any reason there 
should be a shortage of steam at any 
pressure, the deficiency is made up au- 
tomatically. A steam line runs from 
the main steam header to each reduc- 
ing valve station. 

There Can Be No Steam Shortage. 

Main high pressure steam header is 
installed on the wall between engine 
and boiler room. A separate steam line 
runs from each boiler to this header, 
and from the header to each turbine. 

Steam is generated at 380 lbs. in 
three bent-tube, four-drum boilers. 
These are equipped with superheaters 
of the convection type, two-drum integ- 
ral economizers and tubular preheaters. 

This pressure of 380 lbs. is some- 
what lower than sometimes is used in 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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Direct Marketing Outgrowth of 
Economic Conditions 


ACKER representatives appeared 

before the Senate committee on 
agriculture this week, and explained 
their position in relation to direct mar- 
keting and to the legislation proposing 
extension of the packer and stockyards 
act to direct marketing operations. 


Among these were George E. Putnam, 
economist for Swift & Company, who 
told of the falling off in hog receipts 
at some of the principal terminal mar- 
kets, which he assigned as a major 
reason for the growth of direct mar- 
keting. As an example, he said that 
in 1918 Chicago handled 19 per cent of 
the total hogs slaughtered under fed- 
eral inspection; in 1926 this had 
dropped to 13 per cent and in 1933 it 
had increased to 15 per cent. 


Corn and Hog Belt Shifts. 


One of the reasons for the change, he 
declared, was that the corn and hog 
belt of the country began to move 
north and west shortly after 1900. This 
movement lead to the establishment of 
packing plants in these new areas and 
these drew hogs away from the termi- 
nal markets. Corn and hog production 
began to decline in Missouri and Kansas 
about that time. 


Another factor was that California, 
with a growing population, began to 
enter Kansas and Nebraska for her hog 
supplies, and about the same timé the 
eastern meat packers went into the 
terminal markets at Chicago and East 
St. Louis for a part of their hog sup- 
plies. 


Mr. Putnam stated that the packers 
at the terminal markets were in such a 
position in relation to their hog supplies, 
that they found it necessary to go out 
into the country in order to obtain ade- 
quate numbers of animals to keep their 
plants in operation. 


Reasons for Direct Marketing. 


In outlining reasons for the growth 
of direct marketing, Mr. Putnam 
assailed the theory that prices were 
made at the terminal markets and 
stated that these markets merely regis- 
tered the price as a thermometer regis- 
ters the weather. 


A charge that the packers allocated 
territory by maintaining buying sta- 
tions at separate points was refuted by 
the speaker, who pointed out that due 
to the radio, hard roads and motor 
trucks, the farmer always had from 
two to ten outlets for his hogs within 
one to three or four hours’ drive from 
his farm gate, and that usually the hogs 
had been sold over the telephone before 
he left home. 

“Any restrictions on freedom in mar- 
keting,” Mr. Putnam said, “would be 
certain to lower the producers’ return 
on his livestock. If direct selling were 
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prohibited, it would then be necessary 
to consign all hogs to public markets. 
It would be impossible for packing 
plants, which now buy direct, to operate 
successfully if they became subject to 
long backhauls involving unnecessary 
transportation expense and loss from 
shrinkage. A wider rather than a nar- 
rower outlet should be the goal of all 
who want better times for the livestock 
producer.” 

Senator Capper asked Mr. Putnam if 
there was any good reason why the 
direct selling market should not be 
regulated. Mr. Putnam replied that he 
saw no reason why it should be regu- 
lated. Mr. Putnam declared in reply 
to several questions that there was no 
agreement or allocation of territory 
whatever among packinghouse buyers 
and said that there should be no such 
restriction. 


Canadian Situation Compared. 

Mr. Putnam was asked about the 
Canadian situation and Senator Capper 
said there was government regulation 
of direct selling there. Mr. Putnam 
pointed out that the reason for such 
regulation was that the Canadian gov- 
ernment wanted to sell hog producis in 
England and that the English consum- 
ers demanded lean pork, and that was 
all that the governments wanted sent 
there. Mr. Putnam went into detailed 
explanation of the manner in which 
packers established the prices they are 
willing to pay for hogs, which were 
based entirely upon what the packers 
could get for their finished meat prod- 
ucts. 

Senator Norris, acting chairman of 
the subcommittee, closely questioned 
Mr. Putnam on the future of terminal 
markets, if the practice of direct selling 
finally reduced the receipts at terminal 
markets to the vanishing point. Mr. 
Putnam declared that if the newer and 
better form of direct marketing elimi- 
nated the central market it would be a 
natural economic process. But he saw 
no danger of this. 

Reference again was made to the so- 
called price fixing at the terminal mar- 
kets and the question raised as to what 
would happen were these markets 
closed. Mr. Putnam said that the radio 
could just as well reflect hog prices as 
the reports from the terminal markets 
in the same way that it now furnished 
daily quotations on direct marketing 
from Iowa. ; 

Jay C. Hormel, president of Geo. A 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., told the 
committee that his plant took all grades 
of hogs and all of every load offered 
by the farmers. He was of the opinion 
that farmers found it far more profit- 
able to sell direct and he had heard no 
protest among farmers against direct 
selling. He said his company was con- 
vinced years ago, that the packing plant 
should get closer to the producer. 

Mr. Hormel said further that the 
claim that cull stock make the top 
prices at terminal markets is absurd, 
as competition is so keen locally that 
he could cite many cases where the sale 
of hogs turned upon as little as 2c per 
hundredweight. He doubted that any 


such competition existed at the ter. 
minal markets. He expressed the belief 
that any injury to the direct selling 
practice would injure the small packer 
along with the producer. 


W. H. Wells, president and general 
manager of the Carstens Packing Co,, 


Tacoma, Wash., testified before the 
committee, stating that his plant 
slaughters approximately 225,000 hogs 
annually and that all were purchased 
direct. His entire territory, consisting 
of the northwestern states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho, had no*§o 
called central market. He explniata 
that the various packing plants in these 
states all bought direct and sometimes 
went into the central west for hogs, 
In his experience he had never heatd 
a producer complain of the direct séll- 
ine practice and was of the opinion 
that any other method would be re. 
sisted by the hog producers in his ter- 
ritory. 

Producers of cattle and sheep also 
use this method of selling and sought 
no change. “If they sent their stock 
to a distant central market they could 
never be sure they could hit a favorable 
market and that made for uncertainty 
in addition to the other unfavorable 
factors in the matter.” 

Hearings before the House committee 
on agriculture on the Hope-Wearin bill, 
which is similar to the Capper bill in 
the Senate, were held last week. 


an 


DISCUSSES ACCESS TO 
PACKERS’ BOOKS. 


In the course of the hearings held by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration early this month on a code for 
stockyards, the matter of government 
access to packers’ books and records 
came up for discussion. Thomas 
Creigh, attorney for the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company, defined the reasons why 
his company objected to blanket access 
to their records and outlined the type 
of access about which they would have 
no complaint. 


“We are dealing with a very peculiar 
situation, much different than if a code 
were being tendered by a public util- 
ity,” Mr. Creigh said. “The decisions 
covering utilities hold, of course, that 
they have really no right to any privacy 
of their records; exactly the reverse is 
true in the case of private business. I 
think private business realizes, in con- 
nection with any code to which it is 
subject, that there should be reports, 
and that these should be verified. The 
main distinction is as to what access to 
the books will be demanded or granted, 
for the further verification of that re- 
port. 

“Consent for access to all records at 
all times I think means a waiver of the 
constitutional right,” Mr. Creigh said. 
He was of the opinion that the law was 
clearly settled, but for the sake of 
making a record he referred to the case 
of the United States vs. Cudahy Pack 
ing Company (15 Federal 2nd Series, 
page 133). as the leading one to this 
effect. “There the court held,” Mr 
Creigh said, “that it is the duty of the 
respondent corporation to give access 
to its books so as to enable the allegs- 
tions of that complaint to be veriii 
or worked out. But that is the limit; 
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hence, I think in any code which seeks 
to give access to books, we shall have 
to be careful and insist quite strenu- 
ously that the limit of that language 
be confined to what is the limit of the 
law.” 

Mr. Creigh said further that he did 
not see how private corporations can 
compete successfully if there is any 
chance of their intimate records “being 
available to the whole world.” 

In the further course of his testimony 
in relation to the access to books and 
records of the packers, Mr. Creigh was 
of the opinion that “what the code 
authority and the public are interested 
in is what price is being secured, or 
what wages are paid, and what is the 
price of the raw material. I would 
have no complaint to make about 
‘access’ of that character,” he said. 

Mr. Creigh said further that he 
thought the government function was 
“to prevent a wrong” but that when it 
comes to prescribing right, “I think it 
is unwarranted.” 

ee 
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FOOD PRICE ADJUSTMENT. 


Labor costs in food prices were fixed 
this week by the NRA at 6 per cent 
of retail and 2 per cent of wholesale, 
the allowance being for “actual wages 
of labor.” It was explained that this 
does not contemplate a corresponding 
increase in prices, but simply allocates 
the share of costs chargeable to labor. 

Under the food code provision is 
made against selling below cost. Since 
the code went into effect there has been 
no regulation of labor costs and the 
markup was ordered by the administra- 
tion based on the invoice or replace- 
ment cost, whichever is lower, after de- 
duction of all legitimate trade dis- 
counts, exclusive of cash discounts. It 
was reported that the allowance had 
been requested by both chain and in- 
dependent retail dealers. It will be- 
come effective March 31. 


——% - 
AAA SPENDS MILLIONS. 


No benefit payments have yet been 
made to hog farmers. Cotton, wheat 
and tobacco growers, however, have re- 
ceived so far a total of nearly 175 
million dollars in the form of rental 
and benefit payments, according to a 
recent announcement of the AAA. 
Nearly 2 million farmers in 46 states 
have been the beneficiaries. In addi- 
tion to these payments, almost 50 
million dollars has been spent for re- 
moval of surpluses, the latter including 
the emergency pig and sow slaughter 
campaign of last fall. Administrative 
expenses of the AAA have totaled 
nearly 10 million dollars, since its es- 
tablishment last May. 


—_q——_- 


CODE HEARING EXTENDED. 


Time for filing briefs and statements 
on the proposed code of fair competi- 
tion for stockyards operators, on which 
a public hearing was recently held, has 
been extended by the AAA to March 

Briefs and statements must be in 

the hands of the Chief Hearing Clerk, 

epartment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., by that time. 


Week ending March 24, 1934 


The Meat Packing Industry 
Goes On the Air! 


XPERIMENTAL radio programs 
have been arranged by the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers begin- 
ning Sunday, April 1 at 3:00 p. m. 
Central Standard Time, and continuing 
for 13 weeks over a large number of 
stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 
These experimental programs are 
divided into 2 distinct parts: 


1. A series in a selected area in- 





THOMAS E. WILSON. 


Mr. Wilson will open the program over 
the air with a discussion of the processing 
tax and other subjects of interest. 


tended to convey to consumers of meat 
an idea of the importance of the meat 
packing industry to the public welfare, 
and the contributions of the meat pack- 


ing industry toward the history and 
economics of the country. 


2. A presentation of the facts about 
the packing industry, including profits, 
processing taxes, live stock and meat 
prices and distribution problems, by 
leading meat packers to an audience 
consisting, primarily, of producers of 
livestock in the Corn Belt. 


Feature Dramatic Sketches. 


The experimental program for con- 
sumers, which is being arranged by the 
Department of Public Relations and 
Trade with the counsel of the Commit- 
tee on Public Relations, of which G. F. 
Swift is chairman, will have as an en- 
tertainment feature dramatic sketches 
based on the part that livestock and 
meat have played in our history. The 
program will be produced and directed 
by Kobert E. MacAlarney of New 
York, well known journalist and writer. 


The experimental program for pro- 
ducers will be opened with an address 
by Thomas E. Wilson, Chairman of the 
Institute’s Committee to confer with 
Live Stock Producers, and Chairman of 
the Board of Wilson & Co. Mr. Wilson 
will discuss the processing tax, pack- 
ers’ profits and other subjects of 
interest. 


Each program will be of 15 minutes’ 
duration. The consumer program will 
be carried by various stations of the 
National Broadcasting Company on the 
Red Network in Chicago and east of 
Chicago, from 3:00 to 3:15 p. m. Cen- 
tral Standard Time. 


The producer program will be carried 
by several stations of the Red Network 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
west of Chicago, and of the Northwest 
group of the National Broadcasting 
Company. In addition, the producer 
program will be re-broadcast from 3:15 
to 3:30, Central Standard Time, over 
Station WLS in Chicago and various 
stations of the Blue Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company, west 
of Chicago. 





CO-OPERATION VITAL NEED. 


Closer co-operation between live stock 
producers and meat packers was urged 
this week by Wm. Whitfield Woods, 
President of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, at a joint meeting of 
the Mason City, Iowa, Chamber of 
Commerce and luncheon clubs. Mr. 
Woods condemned “suspicion, greed, 
and unfair practices” as harmful to 
every phase of the industry. 

“Producer and packer are actually 
business partners, both engaged in the 


business of providing meat and other 
live stock products for consumption at 
home and abroad,” he explained. ‘The 
packer is merely the marketing agency 
of the producer and is constantly striv- 


ing to sell the largest possible amount 
of the producer’s products at the high- 
est prices he can get. The fact that 
he has kept the channels of distribu- 
tion open in the face of serious obstacles 
and has thereby provided a daily cash 
market for the producer is evidence of 
his spirit of co-operation. 

“Tt is extremely harmful to the entire 
industry, therefore, if either of these 
business partners permit suspicion, 
greed, and unfair practices to interfere 
with their common interest.” 


Regarding the charge that profits in 
the packing industry are exorbitant, the 
speaker compared them with profits in 
all manufacturing industries as taken 
from income tax returns and showed 
that packer profits in the ten years 
prior to 1931 averaged less than 1c per 
dollar of sales, whereas profits in all 
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manufacturing industries 
nearly 5c per dollar of sales. 


Mr. Woods discussed the problem 
which has confronted the industry as a 
result of the processing tax on hogs, 
saying that “a determined effort has 
been made by the packing industry to 
get full value for pork, but it has been 
impossible to sell meat at sufficiently 
higher prices to offset the processing 
tax and thereby avert any adverse 
effect on the hog market. Large sup- 
plies of hogs and pork last fall and 
winter made the problem even more 
difficult. 


“It should be remembered, however,” 
he said, “that from the proceeds of the 
processing tax, producers will receive 
benefit payments if they agree with the 
government to reduce their production 
and ‘that, if the -plan-to reduce .the-pro- 
duction of hogs is successful, the price 
of hogs should be affected accordingly. 
It is also a fact that the administration 
has used funds to take surplus products 
off of the market.” 


Meat consumption during 1933 was 
the largest on record; but this situation 
was accompanied by the largest live 
stock production on record. Hence, it is 
still further to the credit of the packing 
industry that hog prices have held up 
and were higher at the close of 1933 
than they were at the close of 1932. 
An extremely low consumer purchasing 
power made the problem additionally 
difficult, Mr. Woods added, but there 
are at present indications that some 
improvement in purchasing power is 
being made. 


averaged 


a 
DEATH TAKES GEORGE KERN. 


George Kern, president of the meat 
packing and processing firm of George 
Kern & Son, Inc., 496 Ninth ave., New 
York City, died on March 16 at the age 
of 70 years. Mr. Kern had been ill for 
more than a year. 


Born in Stuttgart, Germany, he came 
to this country as a young man and 
worked as a blacksmith’s assistant. Out 
of his savings he bought a small estab- 
lishment at Ninth ave. and 38th st., 
New York, which was the beginning of 
what afterwards became the largest 
dressed and processed meat plant in 
the city. A close friend of the late 
Adolf Gobel, their careers were close 
parallels, both starting as sausage ped- 
dlers. The same interests which took 
‘over the Gobel company following Mr. 
Gobel’s death in 1925 later bought the 
Kern interests and operated both com- 
panies under the name of Adolf Gobel, 
Inc. At the time of its sale, the Kern 
company was doing an annual business 
of $10,000,000. 

Following this sale Mr. Kern planned 
to retire from active business and de- 
vote his attention to his personal in- 
terests. However, with bank failures 
and drastic declines in real estate 
values, much of his holdings were swept 
away. Maintaining that the secret of 
success is industry and a sense of 
humor, he returned to active business in 
1930 at the age of 67 years, starting 
the organization of which he was presi- 
dent at the time of his death. 

Mr. Kern is survived by his widow, 
his son George W. Kern, jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the company, a daughter and 
four sisters. Funeral services were 
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Government Calls for Bids on 


Cut Meats and Wiltshires 


EW bids have been asked by the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corpora- 
tion on cut meats and lard and on 
smoked Wiltshires. The cut meats will 
supplement those now on hand for April 
delivery and the Wiltshire sides will be 
produced during 20 market days in 
April, for May and later delivery. 
As in the case of previous purchases, 
the meat is bought for two purposes: 


_ 12/18 Lbs. NETHOD OF 18/24 Lbs. 
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DIVIDING HEAVY HAMS. 


For relief purposes it is desirable that 
hams weighing 12 to 18 lbs. be divided 
into three pieces as shown above and 
those weighing 18 to 24 lbs. into four 
pieces. In the former case, about 40 per 
cent of the ham is left in the shank piece 
and 30 per cent in each of the other 
two pieces. The heavier hams are so di- 
vided that approximately the same 
amount of meat remains in each. 


(1) to provide food for the needy, and 
(2) to assist in the stabilization of 


the hog market. Only light hogs will 
be bought for smoked pork sides. 


Awards on cut meats and lard will 
be made on Schedule 51, on the basis 
of bids opened on March 29. Those on 
smoked Wiltshires will be made on 
Schedule 52, bids being opened March 
30. 


Cut in Convenient Size. 


Under Schedule 51, hams, bellies and 
heavy picnics will be cut into pieces for 
delivery. This will be done before the 
product is smoked. Hams weighing 12 
Ibs. or under will be cut in two pieces, 
with about 60 per cent in the shank 
piece. Those weighing 12 to 18 lbs, 
will be cut in three pieces, about 40 per 
cent in the shank piece and about 30 
per cent in each butt piece, as shown on 
the accompanying diagram. Hams 
ranging in weight from 18 to 24 Ibs, 
will be cut into four pieces, the meat 
content being approximately the same 
in all of them. The method of cutting 
> illustrated on the accompanying out- 

ine. 

Bellies and fat backs will be cut so 
that 50 per cent of the pieces will weigh 
3 to 4 lbs. and 50 per cent 4 to 6 lbs. 
Boneless butts will be delivered whole. 


Packaging Specified. 


All cut meats are to be wrapped in 
one sheet of kraft paper as an inner 
wrapper and one of unwaxed northern 
kraft paper as an outer wrapper, or in 
two or more sheets of other grades of 
pow of equivalent —— and suitable 
or the purpose. The packages may be 
tied with string or fastened with 
gummed tape. The meat is then packed 


(Continued on page 41.) 





held at the family residence at 11 Hill- 
side ave., with interment private. 


aa 
SIGN CORN-HOG CONTRACTS. 


More than 750,000 farmers have 
signed corn-hog adjustment contracts, 
it was announced this week by the corn- 
hog section of the AAA. Reports from 
extension officials in 20 of the states 
where the campaign is under way show 
that approximately 780,000 “first sig- 
natures” to contracts have already been 
listed at headquarters in these states. 

Nine leading Corn Belt states, which 
produce nearly three-fourths of all the 
country’s corn and hogs, have reported 
more than 700,000 contracts signed to 
date, with indication that the total from 
this section will be considerably higher 
before the campaigns close. This evi- 
dence of high percentage sign-up in the 
major producing states is regarded by 
officials as assurance that a large pro- 
portion of the entire United States corn 
and hog production will be brought un- 
der the adjustment program. 

Iowa, with 155,000 contracts, con- 
tinues to lead all States in the sign-up. 
Others of the Corn Belt States have re- 
ported as follows: Illinois, 90,000; Mis- 
souri, 84,000; Indiana, 79,000; Nebraska, 


74,000; Minnesota, 65,000; Kansas, 
63,000; Ohio, 55,000; South Dakota, 
48,000. Texas has reported 19,000 con- 
tracts, the highest sign-up to date out- 
side the Corn Belt proper. Tennessee, 
with: 15,000, and Arkansas, with 8,000 
are other states where the total of 
signers is climbing. Many of these 
States are just getting into the active 
sign-up phase of their campaigns. 


— 
CORN-HOG PUBLICITY. 


Publicity will be an _ important 
medium in administering the corn-hog 
control program of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. Five basic 
facts regarding each farmer’s corn and 
hog production will be published in his 
local newspaper. These are his produc- 
tion statements on corn acreage for the 
base period, number of pig litters far- 
rowed during the period, hogs produ 
for market, feeder and stocker pigs an 
hogs bought, and the number of com 
acres contracted to be left out of pro- 
duction for 1934. Separate production 
figures for each of the two base perl0 
years, 1932 and 1933, will be carried. 
Control associations, composed of. the 
farmers who take part in the adjast 
ment program, will be responsible for 
the publication costs. 
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[EDITORIAL 


Meat Package Redesign 


At least three of the larger packers are work- 
ing on, or have completed, redesign of their pack- 
ages. A number of others are considering engag- 
ing in this work. 

In one instance the entire line of wrappers, 
packages and containers has been revised and 
brought up to date. One other packer, when he 
starts the work of package redesign, probably will 
consider the containers for every product he pack- 
ages. In other cases, revision of only a portion 
of the package line is under way, with prospects 
that further effort will be made when the present 
programs are completed. 

















In all cases, simplification of package design and 
securing of greater attention-getting value and 
sales appeal are some of the aims sought. Copy 
is being rearranged so that it will not only be 
more conspicuous and legible but will also read in 
logical order. Color is being used in a simpler, 
broader and more vigorous manner. Useless dec- 
orations and “ginger bread” are being kept out. 


The ultimate aim, of course, is to devise wrap- 
pers, packages and containers that will do a great- 
er share of the selling job—packages that are not 
simply containers, depending on pre-selling efforts 
for their appeal, but that are so designed and pre- 
sented as to become a more important part of a 
logical and coordinated merchandising program. 

Store and market conditions and the greater 
competition of packages are receiving more atten- 
tion. Consumer acceptance plays an important 
part today in the determination of package design. 
Competition has forced many once successful 
packages off the market. Today, in addition to 
other considerations that must be given to his 
packages, the packer must think out in advance 
what are the merchandising backgrounds and plan 
his containers so that they can do the most effi- 
cient job under the competitive conditions. 

There may have been a time when suitable 
wrappers and packages could be secured by giving 
the job of designing them to anyone in the organ- 
ization who appeared to have the leisure for it. 

Today the exacting requirements preclude the 
possibility of securing worth-while packages by 
any such method. The importance of packages 
and containers as selling aids, and the growing 
competition they are up against from other well- 
designed containers, are making it almost impos- 
sible to get the desired results without the aid of 
someone with more than an average knowledge 
of the requirements — someone well versed in the 
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essentials of good package design and trained in 
coordinating all elements into an attractive, sim- 
ple, effective and efficient whole. 

Then there are the mechanics of packaging to 
consider. What materials will serve best? How 
can labels, containers and cartons be so sized that 
production costs will be kept within bounds? 
What inks will hold their brilliancy when exposed, 
perhaps for long periods, on retailers’ shelves? 
How can designs best be adapted to the various 
styles, shapes and sizes of containers? 

These are only a few of the problems that must 
be solved in producing effective containers. There 
are many similar details of package production 
that easily might be overlooked by the inexperi- 
enced. An error in production planning might 
quickly pile up on an extra expense, more than 
enough to pay the entire cost of redesigning and 
expert package-design knowledge. 

Some packers have worked out definite packag- 
ing policies; others are engaged in this work; 
more should get busy on these activities. Sen- 
timent for old designs is an impediment to pro- 
gress in some cases. Packers sometimes hesitate 
to throw overboard labels and packages with 
which they have lived and worked for many years. 
But sentiment is rarely a consideration with the 
consumer. 

In other cases, package improvement is being 
delayed by fear of the results. Packers with pack- 
ages that have been in use for many years and 
are familiar to housewives sometimes hesitate to 
change. Good-will and consumer demand built by 
the old containers may be lost, they think. 

Such a result seldom occurs. Any improvement 
in a package, regardless of how well and favor- 
ably known the older container may have been, 
usually is reflected in an increase in volume. And 
often it is possible to improve a package without 
submerging its identity entirely. 

When is it profitable to redesign a package? 
This is a question each packer must decide for 
himself. But whether the packer appreciates the 
fact or not, packaging has become a definite fac- 
tor in meat merchandising —a determining ele- 
ment in many instances in building consumer 
good-will and demand. Package redesign becomes 
an expense only when ill-advised or neglected 
too long. Packages kept up-to-date increase sales 
and lower the unit cost of selling. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago and New York. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. Official organ Institute of American Meat 
Packers. Published weekly at 407 So. Dearborn st., Chicago, 
by ‘he National Provisioner, Inc. PAUL I. ALDRICH, 
President and Editor. E. O. H. CILLIS, Vice Pres. and 
Treasurer; FRANK N. DAVIS, Vice Pres. and Advertising 
Manager. Eastern Offices, 300 Madison ave., New York City. 
Pacific Coast Representative, Norman C. Nourse, 1031 So. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Making Baked Hams 


What is a good practical method of 
making baked hams without too much 
shrinkage? A packer who has not 
made this product previously says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to make baked hams, and probably 
baked picnics, but we are under the impression 
that these products suffer very severe shrinkage 
in the baking process. Can you tell us how to 
make them so as to avoid this? 


One good method of making baked 
hams or baked picnics is to use a boiled 
ham or picnic for the purpose. Picnics 
are handled in exactly the same man- 
ner as hams. 


Have the boiled ham quite cold when 
it is placed in the oven, with the oven 
at a temperature of 550 degs. F. Score 
the fat side of the ham, leaving as 
much fat on as possible. Sprinkle with 
granulated sugar after scoring. Then 
brown for about 7 minutes. Remove 
from the oven and sprinkle a second 
time with granulated sugar. This is 
preferred by many to brown sugar. Use 
all the sugar that will stay on the ham, 
and try to sprinkle it on as uniformly 
as possible. Then return to the oven 
again for 7 to 9 minutes. 


This will make a nice hard candy sur- 
face without shrinkage, as the sugar 
that is added will more than offset any 
shrinkage suffered in the meat. 


By this quick method it has been 
found that the meats are not disfigured 
as often happens when they are baked 
from 1 to 3 hours. This is especially 
true of the boned product. The smoked 
ham with the bone in may be slow 
baked if desired. In this case the hams 
are basted with a sirup made of vine- 
gar, brown sugar and paprika with 
glucose added. This is regarded as less 
successful than the sugar sprinkling 
process, as the hams are often too moist 
to take a good glaze when they are 
dipped. 


The more attractive the ham or pic- 
nic is before it is dipped, the better it 
will appear afterward. 


When making a particularly fancy 
product some producers pump the hams 
with a specially flavored pump pickle. 
This is made as follows: 


To 10 gallons of regular pumping 

pickle add 

8 oz. whole cloves, 

1 oz. garlic 

3 lbs. sugar 

% pint mapelene extract. 
Boil these together. See that the mix- 
ture is well strained before using. The 
hams may be pumped with this season- 
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ing in the brine mixture when they are 
put in cure, or they may be pumped with 
it as they are being placed in the mold 
for boiling. 

When this is used, line the molds 
with wet parchment paper so as to hold 
the flavor in while cooking. Then put 
about % tea-cup of the seasoning over 
the ham before it is pressed for boiling. 

After the hams are baked they should 
be returned to the chill room over night 
before they are dipped. 

The glaze for this product is made as 
follows: 

9 lbs. white sugar 

2% Ibs. gelatine 

1 gal. boiling water 
Season the water with a few cloves and 
1 tablespoonful of mapelene before add- 
ing the sugar and gelatine. The dip may 
be darkened by adding a little burnt 
sugar or so-called caramel. This is a 
strong dip and must be thoroughly dis- 
solved. It is then ready for dipping the 
cold hams or picnics, after which they 
are returned to the cooler where they 
should be allowed to harden thoroughly 
before wrapping for shipment. 











Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs 


What does it cost to smoke 
meats? 

How do you arrive at such a 
cost? 

Have you an accurate method 
of figuring your cost, all the way 
from the loose cured meats to 
the finished product — wrapped, 
packed and ready to ship? 

Do you figure in everything, 
including shrinkage, labor, op- 
erating costs, overhead, supplies, 
etc.? 

In arriving at smoked cost 
from cured do you divide price by 
yield, or multiply by shrink? 

There is a right and wrong way, 
and the latter will cost you 
money. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has made a reprint of its infor- 
mation on “Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon, 
accompanied by a 10c stamp. 


The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me reprint on “Fig- 
uring Smoked Meat Costs.” 


Enclosed find a 10c stamp. 
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Handling Skins 


A packer who has confined his opera- 
tions to pork, has recently extended to 
cattle and calf slaughter and asks some 
information about skins. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

In the past we have been pork packers and 
only recently have expanded into the handling of 
beef and veal. I know pretty well how to handle 
hides but am not so familiar with skins. Please 
tell me how slunk skins are classified and how 
they are handled. Also what are the skins of very 
young calves known as, and how are they classj- 
fied. When does a skin become a kip? How are 
kipskins graded? 

Slunks are divided into two grades 
—regulars (with hair) and hairless. The 
latter are further graded by size, into 
No. 1’s running 16 in. and over in 
width, and No. 2’s running 12 in. to 16 
in. in width. Any of the No. 1 hairless 
which are cut are sold as No. 2’s. They 
are generally cured by the smaller 
packers in fine salt for about the same 
length of time as calfskins and kip- 
skins, or a little less; packers generally 
endeavor to. move them within a month 
after take-off. 


The larger packers have for some 
time been pickling both regular and 
hairless slunks, that is curing them in 
salt brine. This gives a better cure 
and avoids salt stains and burns. 

Some regular slunks are tanned with 
the hair on and made into coats; there 
was quite a demand for these a few 
years ago for women’s coats. Some go 
into fancy vests, for hunting, etc. Some 
are tanned with the hair off and used 
for hat band leather, shoe linings, etc., 
where they compete with leather from 
sheep skins. Hairless slunks usually 
go into drum heads, and must be free 
from cuts and scores. 


Hides from calves one to two days 
old are generally classed as deacons. 
They run under 5 to 6 lbs. green, and 
are usually sold with calfskins under 8 
Ibs., as light calfskins. 

Kipskins are heavier than calfskins 
and run 15 to 25 Ibs. green. They do 
not sell as high as calfskins, which are 
under 15 lbs., but bring a better price 
than light cows, which usually start at 
30 Ibs. but sometimes at 25 lbs. 


The larger packers grade kipskins 
into natives, over-weights and branded, 
selling each class separately. The na- 
tives and over-weights are further di- 
vided into northerns and southerns, the 
northerns bringing a premium of a cent 


over southerns. The over-weights, which 
run 25 to 30 lbs. green, are usually sold 
separately by the larger packers. © 
smaller packers include over-weights 
a light cows when production 
small. 
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Good Selling Souse 


As good souse becomes eve more 
popular with the approach of the 
warmer months of the year, inquiries 
regarding the preparation of this prod- 
uct are more frequent. One packer 


says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We see a very nice souse that is stuffed in 
Viskings marketed in this area. It is well sea- 


soned, very attractive when cut, contains pickles 
and peppers and is good and firm. Can you tell us 
how such a souse is made? 


Souse is usually made of pork cheeks, 
snouts and hog tongues. If the latter 
are used in considerable quantity, a 
very attractive product results. All 
product should be cured for best re- 
sults. 

Cook each of the meats separately 
and in as little water as possible. This 
prevents the juices of the meat from 
being cooked away as usually happens 
when cooked in large amounts of water, 
and results in a richer tastier product. 
Next, run the meats through a fine 
souse cutter or chop by hand. 


Put the chopped meats in a tub or 
truck and add about 1% gallons of 
chopped sweet mixed pickles, previously 
squeezed out in a strong cloth to re- 
move as much of the moisture as pos- 
sible so as not to harm the flavor of the 
souse. Then add one-half of a No. 3 
can of chopped pimientos and a small 
amount of chopped fresh parsley. If 
desired, 2 or 3 oz. of whole mustard 
seed may be added. 


Stir the meat and seasoning together 
and stuff in large Visking casings. 
Have the jelly water hot and ready to 
use. This jelly water is prepared by 
dissolving 1 Ib. of gelatine to each 3 
qts. of water, to which 1 qt. of 90 
proof vinegar, 4 oz. sugar, 1 oz. salt 


and a pinch of cayenne pepper have 
been added. 


The casings are filled nearly full of 
the meat mixture and the hot jelly 
water is then poured in. Slant the 
casings as the jelly water is being 
added, as this will allow the air to come 
up on one side and escape and there 
will be no bubbles in the product. Then 
tie the casings tight, place them in a 
box truck, end up, and when finished 


rinse them off and hang in the chill 
room, 


If handled in this manner the product 
will turn out to be clear and attractive. 
If the jelly and meat are mixed t- 
gether before putting in the container 
the hot jelly has a tendency to draw 
out some of the meat juices and make 
the product cloudy. 

——4+-____ 

How about spacing hogs in the.cool- 

er? Have your men read chapter 4 of 


“PORK PACKING,” The National Pro- 
vioner’s latest book? 
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Recent Patents 


New devices relating to the meat 
and allied industries on which 

tents have been granted by the 

. S&S. Patent Office will be de- 
scribed in this column. 














Refrigerated Meat Grinder. 
Eugene Biancalana, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A cooling attachment for meat grinders 
comprising a pair of sections connected 
by hinges with a means for clamping 
the sections against the grinder. The 











sections are hollow and the refrigerant 
is contained in them. Granted Jan. 2, 
1934. No. 1,942,083. 


Margarine with Improved Flavor. 

Albert K. Epstein and Benjamin R. 
Harris, Chicago, Ill. As a new article 
of manufacture, oleomargarine having 
included therein a relatively small pro- 
portion of diketone having the general 
structure 

R—C=0 


R’—C=C 

wherein “R” and “R’” represent ethyl, 
methyl, propyl or similar groups, and 
in which the R and R’ groups taken 
together contain not less than two car- 
bon atoms, nor more than six, in which 
the carboyl groups are adjacent to each 
other. Granted January 30, 1934. No. 
1,945,347. 


Quick Freezing Process and 
Refrigerant. 

Harold V. Atwell, Hammond, Ind., as. 
signor to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, IIl. 
This consists of a closed system com- 
prising a container for liquid refriger- 
ant. There is means for regulating the 
pressure in the container whereby the 
refrigerant boils at about —20 to —35° 
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C. There are sealed gates for passing 
food into and out of the container 
and the pressure in the container is not 
materially altered. Granted January 
23, 1984. No. 1,944,857. 


Method of and Means for Removing 
Skin from Cattle. 

Walter Paul Wezel, Maulbronn, Ger- 
many, assignor to Chas. L. Jarvis Co., 
inc., Gildersleeve, Conn. An apparatus 
for skinning animal carcasses with a 


handle and base. A pair of substantial- 
ly circular plates centrally pivoted to 
the base form a common axis of oscil- 
lation and have dull jagged ends in the 
periphery for separating the skin from 
the meat of the animal. The plates 
have a recessed portion forming prongs 
depending from the center and in align- 
ment with the longitudinal axis of the 
base, linkage rocking means pivoted to 
the base in connection at one end with 
the prongs of one of the plates and 
having prongs at the other end. An 
eccentrically mounted cranking means 
in the handle with a cross pin in con- 
nection with the prongs of the second 
plate and the prongs of the linkage 
rocking means for simultaneously ac- 
tuating both whereby, upon rotation of 
said means, a relatively opposite oc- 
cillating movement is imparted to the 
plates to push and jog the tissue inter- 
mediate the skin and flesh. Granted 
Jan. 30, 1934. No. 1,945,247. 


Refrigerator Truck Body. 


John Alvin Weiland, Phoenixville, Pa. 
This is comprised of a truck body di- 
vided into two sections, one of the sec- 
tions having a door leading thereto 
from the outside of the body and the 
inclined walls, the ice bunker having air 
passageways along the inclined walls 
communicating at their lower ends with 
the lower portion and at their upper 
ends with the upper portion of second 
section mentioned. ranted February 
27, 1984. No. 1,948,954. 


Machine for Slitting Meat. 
Joseph P. Spang, Quincy, Mass. The 
machine has receiving, delivery and in- 
termediate platforms. There is a feed 
roll between the receiving platform and 
the intermediate and one between the 
intermediate and the delivery platforms. 











A rotary knife is suspended above each 
feed roll. The feed roll and knife ele- 
ments are geared together and rotated 
together. Granted Jan. 9, 1934. No. 
1,942,590. 


Sausage Making Method and 
Apparatus. 


Charles H. Vogt, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The ejecting apparatus is comprised of 
a frame with brackets ag on the 
frame in transversely alined pairs. A 
guide is supported by one pair of 
brackets, with supporting and guiding 
members extending longitudinally of 
the frame member and supported by the 
guide and the other pair of brackets. 
Supporting and guiding members are 
adapted to support a charged mold, 
with a face in engagement with the 
guide. The other supporting and guid- 
ing members supported by the frame 
members with means slidably supported 
on last supporting and guiding mem- 
bers, in alinement with the bores of 
said mold and means to impart recip- 
rocating motion to last means. Granted 
Jan. 9, 1934. No. 1,942,582. 
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‘© IF HEAT GETS INTO MY 
COLD LINES...DOLLARS 
COME OUT OF MY POCKET!?*? 





























*“STHEN KEEP OUT HEAT WITH 
ARMSTRONG’S CORK COVERING”? 








H“... has a mighty tough time getting 
through the new Armstrong’s Cork 
Covering. The baking process knits the cork 
granules close together, producing a strong, 
durable insulator. The naturally low con- 
ductivity and moisture-resistance of cork 
insure high insulating efficiency. And because 
each piece is carefully machined inside, 
moisture-catching air-pockets are eliminated. 
It hugs the pipe. 

Our sales engineers will be glad to show you 
in black and white just how much you can save 
with Armstrong’s Cork Covering. If you would 
like one of our representatives to call, 
writeto Armstrong Corkand Insulation 
Co., 952 Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's 


CORK COVERING FOR COLD LINES 
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My client DeFROSTaire wants 
his name changed to ActionAir 


for business reasons. 


SO; 


ACIONAIR it is . 


It’s the same machine.* Only the name has been 
changed. The former name described only one of 
the many benefits it has brought to coolers through- 
out the country. The new name, ActionAir, sug- 
gests its many advantages: 

1. Bal temperature throughout cooler. Lowers 
temperature across the cooler. 

Reduces shrinkage, discoloration and spoilage. 
Speeds chilling in fresh-kill and freeze coolers. 
Banishes mold and musty odors. 

Controls ice on coils under certain operating con- 
ditions. 

Prevents condensation. No moisture to fall on 
products or rot out box. 

ActionAir does not take up valuable floor space or head 
room. It is easy to install and economical to operate. It 
is not a refrigeration machine. It is simply a new-principle 
air-conditioner which enables your present equipment to 
operate at maximum efficiency. 
Both the volume and the direction 
of the air from this modern air 
circulator are scientifically con- 
trolled. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OF 
FREE-TRIAL 
OFFER 


The BROWN Corp. 
118 Chester St. Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


MEAT PLANT UNIT COOLERS. 


Unit coolers are among the outstand- 
ing refrigerating devices offered for 
meat plant use during the past few 
years. These have successfully passed 
the experimental stages and are rapidly 
being accepted by packers as efficient 
mediums for cooler use. 


Cooling and air conditioning with 
forced air circulation has been used ex- 
tensively in theatres, office buildings, 
homes, etc. The mechanics of the 
method and the apparatus are complex, 
involving the functions of heating and 
humidifying in winter, cooling and de- 
humidifying in summer—with in-be- 
tween-season variations—and cleaning 
and distribution of the air without 
drafts. 

The season of the year and the live 
load govern the degree of the various 
combinations. For these reasons, plants 
for air conditioning, cooling and heat- 
ing, are generally of the large, central- 
ly located type. Skilled operation is re- 
quired for the best results. 

The unit cooler and air conditioner 
has been developed along the lines of 
the centrally located conditioning plant. 
All of the essentials of the larger unit 
are incorporated in it, and the design 
is such that equivalent or comparable 
results are secured. However, the unit 
cooler has advantages in being portable, 
and practically foolproof. Operating 
cost is low. These coolers are espe- 
cially adapted for use in small and 
medium sized rooms. 

Experience has demonstrated that in 
coolers, work rooms and storage spaces, 
a mild circulation of air is conducive 
to improved conditions. Air is fresh- 
ened, ceiling condensation is diminished, 


the spread between the temperature at 
the ceiling and the floor—often as much 
as 5 degs. Fahr. depending on condi- 
tions—is eliminated, and dead air spaces 
cease to exist. Stagnant air fosters the 
growth of mildew and mold and leads 
to deterioration and damage to product. 
Packaged goods stored in rooms in which 
there is adequate air circulation remain 
in better condition. 


Many rooms have excellent storage 
facilities but often experience prohibits 
their use for this purpose because prod- 
ucts stored in them develop excessive 
shrink. Unit humidifiers furnish a con- 
trol over this condition and offer an 
easy solution for the shrink problem. 
Collection of moisture on containers 
where the conventional types of refrig- 
eration are in use generally can be pre- 
vented by creating a positive air cir- 
culation. 


When brine coils are used for cooling 
a room, the coils are staggered across 
the ceiling because cold air is heavier 
and falls to the floor. Heating pipes, 
on the other hand, are placed near the 
floor, because warm air rises. When 
using unit coolers and heaters, the re- 
verse of the usual practice is followed, 
heaters being placed at or near the 
ceiling and coolers at the floor. This 
reversal is possible because these units 
give very good results when installed 
in these locations. 


Unit coolers have operating ad- 
vantages not shared by other methods 
of refrigeration. They are compara- 
tively small and compact and occupy 
little valuable floor space. No drip pans 
are required and the expense of trough 
construction and cleaning is eliminated. 
There are no troublesome overhead 
leaks and no expense for frost removal. 

No ducts are required. Other than the 
diffuser heads, no galvanized air ducts 
are used. Thus there is no expense for 





BACON SLICING ROOM REFRIGERATED WITH UNIT COOLER. 


Among the advantages of the unit cooler are that they require small floor space, are 
easily installed and provide a positive air circulation. They are suitable for small 
and medium size rooms and coolers. 


Week ending March 24, 1934 


duct renewals—provided, of course, one 
machine is not used to cool two or more 
rooms. 


Unit coolers with fans for forced air 
circulation are the more desirable for 
room cooling in most instances. The 
first cost per cubic foot of space cooled 
will be less than for pipe coils. While 
the cost per pound is still rather high, 
it may be expected that with an ex- 
panding use for these coolers and an 
increase in production, a reduction in 
this cost will come. 


In another article the various types 
of unit coolers and their advantages for 
particular conditions will be described. 


fe 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Fort Pierce Development Co., Edwin 
Binney, president, received bids March 
14, for furnishing material, labor. and 
equipment for a $380,000 refrigerated 
terminal plant to be erected at Fort 
Pierce, Fla. 


The Ashburn Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Ashburn, Ga., is now rebuilding their 
_—— which was destroyed by fire in 

ecember. Complete meat-curing fa- 
cilities will be included in the new plant 
and work is being rushed on the re- 
construction. 


Southern United Ice Co., Belzoni, 
Miss., through the efforts of Manager 
Price, is installing a meat curing plant 
in conjunction with its ice plant. 

Producers Cold Storage Co., Shel- 
bina, Mo., plans to erect a poultry and 
egg packing plant at Clarence, Mo. 


W. L. Austin, Miami, Tex., has pur- 
chased a brick building in that city 
which he is remodeling for a modern 
ice and cold storage plant. 


a 
STEAM AND POWER SAVINGS. 
(Continued from page 15.) 


by-product power plants, a steam pres- 
sure of 600 lbs., perhaps, being some- 
where near the average. In a few cases 
pressure as high as 1,200 lbs. is used 
successfully. The pressure to be used 
in each case, however, is a matter that 
depends on the particular conditions. In 
this case 380 lbs. satisfied all heat re- 
quirements, and there was no advantage 
in increasing it. 
No Dust or Sooty Smoke. 

Forced and induced draft fans driven 
by synchronous motors through variable 
speed hydraulic couplings are installed 
on each boiler. These are located on 
the fan floor above the boilers. The 
forced draft fans draw the air through 
the air-cooled furnace side walls and 
deliver it to the pre-heaters. Here the 
quantity of air is divided, part of it be- 
ing delivered to the coal pulverizer 
mills in the basement, the remainder 
furnishing combustion needs. 

The induced draft fans draw the air 
from the furnaces through a dust col- 
lector and discharge it to a short steel 
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PRINCIPAL EQUIPMENT IN WILSON’S NEW POWER PLANT 


Air Preheaters and Soot Blowers.—Three of 
13,788 sq. ft., manufactured by the Tasker 
Boiler & Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Boilers.—Three with 11,220 sq. ft. of heating 
surface each; bent tube multiple circulation 
type; 420 lbs. pressure; Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corp., New York City. 

Bleeder Check Valves.—Five, 12 in.; At- 
wood & Merrell Co. 

Boiler Auxiliary Control. — Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Boiler Triple Non-return WValves.—Three, 
10 in.; Golden Anderson Valve Specialty Co. 

Blow-off Valves.—Yarway seatless tandems; 
Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cross Tube Baffles.—Acme baffles; R. E. 
Copeland. 
De-superheating Equipment. — The Swart- 


wout Co., Cleveland, O. 

Feed and Check Valves.—The Edward Valve 
& Manufacturing Co., East Chicago, Ind. 

Forced Draft Fans and Hydraulic Couplings. 
—49,000 c.f.m. at 140 degs. Fahr. with 9 in. 
water resistance; driven by 100 h.p. Westing- 
house synchronous motors; American Blower 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Feed Water Regulators.—The Swartwout Co. 

Gauge Columns and Micasight Gauge.—Re- 
liance Gauge Columns Co., Cleveland, O. 

Feed Water Level Recorder and Indicator. 
—Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, O. 


Flow Meters.—Republic Flow Meters Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Induced Draft Fans, Hyd-caulic Couplings 
and Dust Collectors.—70,400 c.f.m. at 340 
degs. with 7.4 water resistance, driven by 
150 h.p. Westinghouse synchronous motors; 
American Blower Corp. 

Integral Economizers.— Three, each of 
11,220 sq. ft.; Combustion Engineering Corp. 

Main Bus Structure.—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. 

Pressure Reducing Valves.—Boylston Steam 
Specialty Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Pneumatic Ash Conveyor — Driven by a 
75 h.p. Allis-Chalmers motor; United Con- 
veyor Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Recording Thermometers.— Taylor Instru- 
ment Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Superheaters.—Three, each with a capacity 
of 130,000 lbs. of steam per hour, 110 degs. 
superheat. The Superheater Co., New York 
City. 

Soot Blowers.—The Diamond Power Spe- 
cialty Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Safety Valves.—Ashton Valve Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Turbo-Generators.—Three; one, 3,125 Kva; 
one, 2,500 Kva; one, 1,875 Kva; General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Water Wallis and Screens.—Three each of 
1,570 sq. ft.; Combustion Engineering Corp. 








stack. The concentrated dust from the 
fan inlet cyclone goes through a secon- 
dary elimination cyclone, from which 
the dust drops into receivers. The 
cleaned air then goes back to the fan 
suction. 


Pulverized coal burners are located 
in the furnace wall under the mud 
drums. This wall and the side walls 
are sectionally supported and air cooled. 


Roof and wall opposite the pulverized 
coal burner are water cooled. There 
is also a bare tube water screen across 
the furnace above the ash hoppered 
bottom. 


Ash hoppers under furnaces, fly ash 
hoppers between boilers and econo- 
mizers and preheaters and the dust 
collectors are connected to a pneumatic 
ash-conveying system. This delivers the 
ash to an ash storage hopper above the 
coal track. From this hopper the ash 
flows by gravity into railroad cars. 


Coal is dumped directly from the cars 
into a hopper, from which it is taken 
on an apron conveyor to a ring crusher 
sizer. It is then taken by a belt con- 
veyor and a bucket elevator to a dis- 
tributing belt, which delivers it to a 
bunker over the boiler room firing aisle. 

This bunker, which has a capacity of 
about 260 tons, is of the new reinforced 
concrete slab type. It is supported by 
steel straps suspended from structural 
steel work. It is believed to be the first 
construction of this type in a meat 
plant. 

From the bunker the coal flows by 
gravity to continuous weighing ma- 
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chines, one for each boiler, from where 
it is dropped into ball tube type pul- 
verizer mills, two to each boiler. From 
these mills the pulverized coal is con- 
veyed by an air blower to the four 
burners on each boiler. 


Feed Water Carefully Treated. 


Progress of the boiler feed water 
from city mains to boilers is as follows: 
To open low pressure steam heater on 


Courtesy Wilson & Co. 
INSTRUMENT AND CONTROL BOARD. 


This is located in the firing aisle between 
the boilers, in the boiler room. Here the 
operator in charge has before him at all 
times the information he needs for main- 
taining the highest efficiency. Without 
leaving his post he can regulate condi- 
tions by means of handles at the left. 








top of settling tank. This tank has a 
capacity of one hour boiler supply. Hot 
water flows to the settling tank through 
a mixing valve, where the chemicals 
for settling are added. 


From the settling tank the hot water 
goes through filters to the suction of 
the booster pumps, which deliver the 
water to the de-aerating heater, using 
steam at a pressure of 85 lbs. 


Boiler feed pumps deliver the water 
from the de-aerating heater to the 
economizers. Boiler water is condi- 
tioned further by being drawn through 
filters from boiler drums, and returned 
to the bottom header of water wall 
tubes, stimulating circulation through 
these tubes. 

Condensate return lines from process- 
ing departments discharge into a treat- 
ing tank, where oil and grease are re- 
moved. The condensate is then taken 
— filters and into the settling 
tanks. 


Getting a Power Balance. 


In the installation of a by-product 
power plant such as this the ideal con- 
dition would be an exact balance be- 
tween the quantity of steam fed to the 
turbines and the quantity of steam re- 
quired in processing and manufacturing 
departments. 

Obviously, with widely fluctuating 
steam and power demands such as oc- 
cur in a large meat packing plant, such 
a condition would be difficult to main- 
tain at all times. It may be approached, 
however, by providing boiler and engine 
room. equipment, such as compressors, 
pumps, fans, etc., with both steam and 
electric drives, so that the power re- 

uired to drive these can be shifted 
rom steam to electricity as the plant 
balance requires. 


_ Securing a very close balance is some- 
times very expensive in first cost of 
equipment, so that often it is desirable 
not to attempt to secure it, but to be 
on the safe side so far as operating 
costs are concerned by having the aver- 


- age steam demand exceed somewhat the 


average power demand. 


All of the auxiliary apparatus in the 
Wilson plant is motor-driven, with the 
exception of two of the four boiler feed 
pumps. These are operated by tur- 
bines exhausting against a back pres- 
sure of 10 lbs. Steam for driving them 
is taken from the 155 Ib. steam line. 
Operation of these pumps is controlled 
from a combined control and instrument 
board located in the firing aisle. 


Little Labor Required. 


Labor has been largely eliminated 
from the operation of this plan 
apparatus and conditions being con- 
trolled from this combined instrument 
and control board. Here the operator 
in charge can see at a glance’ the situ- 
ation prevailing in all boilers and aux- 
iliaries at all times, and can main 
conditions conducive to the best effi- 
ciency. 

The plant was designed and erected 
by the engineering department of Wil- 
son & Co.—Allen McKenzie, chief.eng!- 
neer; J. M. Lenone, designing engineer; 
P. L. McGehee, engineer in charge 
operation; ‘S.. M."Holmes, electrical en- 
gineer; L. M. Gordon, master mechamle 
of the Chicago plant; T. C. Hayes, chief 
electrician of the Chicago plant. 
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Light weight protection 
for pre-cooled loads 


On short hauls, meats requiring low temperatures do not 
need refrigeration if loaded direct from the cooler. 

But trucks used for this purpose must be properly insu- 
lated. Otherwise there is great risk that the load will warm 
up in transit. It will certainly absorb heat that must be re- 
frigerated out after delivery. 

With Dry-Zero Insulation in your unrefrigerated trucks 
you can be sure of safely carrying a pre-cooled load for con- 
siderable distances without loss of temperature. With a five- 
ton load, for example, and 21% inches of Dry-Zero Insulation 
throughout, the rise in temperature will be only about one 
degree per hour. 

Dry-Zero is so light in weight—only 15/100ths of a 
pound per board foot—and so efficient—its heat resistance co- 
efficient is 0.24 B.t.u.—that everywhere truck builders use it 
and truck buyers specify it. 

Write to the Dry-Zero Truck Insulation Engineering 


Department for complete information. Dry-Zero Corporation, . 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. Canadian office, 687 


Broadview Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 





For efficiency and permanence 
use Dry-Zero insulation 








This machine jolts and vibrates a panel of insula- 
tion, just like a truck does in daily use. The onl: 
difference is that this device has a counter, whi 

tells how many jolts are given. This machine 
would quickly show if insulation packed or settled. 
More than 1,000,000 jolts have been given to a 
section of Dry-Zero without showing the least sign 

of settling. 








This bakery dough mixer is cooled by a continuous 
circulation of brine. To achieve -the highest 
efficiency and keep down operating costs, Dry-Zero 
is used to insulate the water jacket. One result 
is the complete elimination of condensation on the 
outside walls of the mixer, even though temper- 
atures below zero are sometimes maintained. Man- 
ufactured by Century Machine Company, Cincinnati. 


Borrowed Cold 


No refrigerant is used in the 
14 new National Tea trucks, 
like this one. Dry-Zero in- 
sulation holds in the cold of 
the pre-cooled load and keeps 
out the heat of the summer 
sun. Highland Body Manu- 
facturing Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, built the trucks, using 
aluminum panels, one - piece 
aluminum floor pans and one- 
piece sheet aluminum roofs. 
National Tea has many 
another Dry- Zero insulated 
truck in service. 


YY DRY-ZERO 


THE MOST EFFICIENT TRUCK INSULANT KNOWN 
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A. BACKUS, JR. & 


1522 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 





Backus Baskets for 
Delivering Meats 











Easily cleaned 
Sanitary 
Light enough 
to reduce 
deadweight 


Strong enough 
to stand 
the knocks! 


SONS 








SAVE 10% to 25% on GASOLENE 
(THE This booklet will tell 


youhow... 


| THE 
| CITIES SERVICE 
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WHAT IT Ist For your copy write to 
ee CITIES SERVICE POWER 
come | PROVER 
Room 725 
(2) 60 Wall St., 


New York City 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 


216 Elm St. 





Builders of Refrigerator 
Delivery Equipment 
Exclusively Since 1907 


yeu ont forget 
the Elaver 





Our refrigerator bodies are not an ex- 
periment but a tried and dependable 
product, the result of specializing in 
this field. The Modern and Sanitary 
method of delivery. Write us for our 
latest bulletin No. 104. 


MEYER BODY CO., INC. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


























GENERAL FOODS EARNINGS. 


Net earnings of General Foods Cor- 
poration for the year ended December 
31, 1933, totaled $11,032,948, after all 
charges and expenses and provision for 
income taxes. This compared with 
earnings of $10,343,882 in the preced- 
ing year. Ratio of the company’s cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities was 
6.8 to 1. A steady improvement has 
been shown in this relationship which 
stood at 3.7 to 1 in 1929. The company’s 
earned surplus as of December 31, 1933, 
after dividends was $12,375,743.40. 
Stockholders of the company number 


58,000. 
—— 


NEW YORK CHAIN TAX. 


Chain stores in New York would be 
taxed as are these in Indiana, if a bill 
introduced into the New York legisla- 
ture last week becomes law. The 
Indiana tax, which was upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court, provides 
for a base of $3 per store. Additional 
stores would be taxed at the rate of 
$50 up to five, $250 up to ten, $500 up 
to twenty and $1,000 for all over 


twenty. 
~ ~~ —— 

RUSSIA OPENS CHAIN STORES. 

Russia is to have a chain of grocery 
stores, located in Moscow, under the 
auspices of the Moscow Retail Trust. 
Thus far 30 stores have been allotted 
for this purpose by the Moscow soviet. 
In addition, 75 grocery stalls are being 
opened at the various public markets 
and railway stations. e new stores 
are “open” stores. These are distinct 
from “closed” stores selling to a lim- 
ited clientele. 
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New Trade Literature 


Brief reviews of advertising lit- 
erature of interest to operating and 
merchandising executives in the 
meat packing and allied industries. 
Copies of the publications mentioned 
here may be obtained by address- 
ing those issuing them, or THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 
Dearborn st., Chicago IIl. 




















Lungstrom Air Preheater. Air Pre- 
heater Corp., 60 East 42nd st., New 
York City—A new bulletin (No. 933) 
illustrating various applications of the 
Lungstrom air preheater for increasing 
the efficiency of boilers. Bulletin should 
be of interest to meat packers inter- 
ested in heat recovery in their power 
plants. 


Carbondale Combined Units with Du- 
plex Vertical Ammonia Compressors. 
Carbondale Machine Co., Carbondale, 
Pa.—Bulletin 1,133, which covers pic- 
torially and descriptively the details of 
the Carbondale ammonia compressor as 
applied to combined units. Up-to-date 
details, such as tapered roller bearings, 
strip plate inertia valves, Cooke seal 
packing and other improvements are 
featured. Many large and clear cross 
sectional views of the compressor, as 
well as tables of pipe connections and 
overall dimentions, are included. 


A Practical Guide for Combinations 
on 1!4-ton Trucks. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, O.—A _ four-page 
booklet including a tire change-over 
guide for 1%-ton trucks, giving the 
payload in pounds, tire size, rim size 
and dual spacing in inches for both 


the 131- and 157-in. wheelbases. Illus- 
trations showing application of single 
tires, proper dual spacing and dual in- 
stallations are included. 


Combustion Control Equipment. Ha- 
gan Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa—A 
series of new bulletins describing the 
construction, operation and application 
of the various units of automatic com- 
bustion control equipment manufac- 
tured by this company for power plant 
use. The complete line of Hagan con- 
trol apparatus has been redesigned and 
improved during the past two years, 
avd these bulletins, known as “series 
DR,” explain the improved apparatus. 


Blue Streak Grinders and Pulver- 
izers. Prater Pulverizer Co., 1829 So. 
55th ave., Chicago, Ill—A 48-page 
booklet in which are discussed the 
grinding principles developed by this 
Company. [Illustrated descriptions of 
the complete line of crushers, grinders 
and pulverizers manufactured by the 
firm are also shown, the remainder of 
the booklet being devoted to engineer- 
ing data. The information given 
should be of interest to meat plants 
using this type of equipment. 


Hoists For Every Plant and Purpose. 
The Harnischfeger Corp., 4400 West 
National ave., Milwaukee, Wis.—Treats 
on the application of hoists to both 
general and specific problems.  Illus- 
trated in color with photographs of in- 
stallations and diagrams explaining 
simplified construction and operation, 
it covers vital points in modern hoist 
design. The bulletin lists the rate 
and operating ranges for type “I 
hoists along with specifications and 
electrical accessories. 
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SUBTLETY IN ADVERTISING. 


Meat packers and producers of foods 
of all kinds will note with interest a 
new form of advertising which has come 
across the horizon in 1934 to tell the 
story of food protection through the 
use of Patapar wrappers. 


Patapar is the name for Paterson 
Vegetable Parchment and has become 
familiar to women in recent years 
through its identifying Keymark show- 
ing a Knight in armor bearing a shield, 
on which appear the words “This Prod- 





uct Protected by Patapar.” Many food 
producers have adopted it on the printed 
Patapar wrappers of such foods as but- 
ter, lard, meats, vegetables, cheese, con- 
fectionery and ice cream. 


The new advertising theme is a de- 
velopment of the symbol of food protec- 
tion. The Knight has been mounted on 
horseback, attended by a medieval page. 
The figures are by Tony Sarg, world- 
famous creator of marionettes. They 
are done in his inimitable style, with 
exacting attention to authentic detail. 
Limbs are jointed, to provide for every 
conceivable attitude. 


The advertisements will feature close- 
up photographs of Patapar-wrapped 
foods, with the Knight on his charging 
steed, and his attendant page, standing 
guard against any contamination from 
dirt, dust, germs and odors. 


a 


STEEL CONTAINER SPECIALIST. 


Roy E. Hurd, formerly in charge of 
the Southern office and factory of the 
Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co., steel con- 
tainer specialists, located in New Or- 
leans, has recently been transferred to 
the Eastern office and factory at 353 
Danforth ave., Jersey City, N. J. Mr. 


PROOF AGAINST WATER 


A hose bath directly on 
the motor will not harm 
the windings because 
they have received sepa- 
rate applications of two 
different insulating com- 
pounds, baked after each 
application. Water strik- 
ing the floor or machine 
base will not enter the 
motor because of a 
bracket guard and inner 
baffles. 


Week ending March 24, 1934 


’ tive March 1, 1934: 


Hurd has been connected with this com- 
pany for a number of years, is thor- 
oughly familiar with steel container 
business, and capable of rendering ex- 
cellent advisory service to users and 
prospective users. 


fe 


GAIR GROUPS SIX PLANTS. 


Robert Gair Company, Inc., manufac- 
turers of paperboard and paperboard 
products, announce through president 
E. Victor Donaldson that the six plants 
now operating as divisions have been 
incorporated as wholly owned subsidi- 
aries under the following names, effec- 
Piermont, Gair 
Cartons, Inc.; Thames River, Gair 
Thames Containers, Inc.; Connecticut 


Corrugated (Shelton), Gair Shelton 
Containers, Inc.; Warner & Childs 
(Medford), Gair Boston Containers, 


Inc.; Haverhill, Haverhill Boxboards, 
Inc.; Tonawanda, Tonawanda Box- 
boards, Inc. 


a 


SPLASH-AND-DRIP-PROOF MOTOR. 


Motors of new design, suitable for 
equipment drive in the meat packing 
plant and protected against water 
splash and drip, have been placed on 
the market recently by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 


The motor windings are protected 
against the entrance of water by covers 
and baffles. Added protection against 
motor damage by moisture is provided 
by windings insulation, two coats of 
which are applied and baked on. One 
of these is a protection against mois- 
ture and mild chemicals, the other 
against oil. 

Ventilation is designed to eliminate 
hot spots and consequent insulation 
aging. Air entering the motor passes 
to the center line from where it is 
guided by deflectors and baffles into the 
recesses of the motor windings. 

Conduit connections are also pro- 
tected against splash and drip. Con- 
duit boxes provide liberal wiring space 
and may be had on either side of the 
motor. Westinghouse _ sealed-sleeve 
bearings are standard on these motors, 
but ball bearings can be furnished if 
desired. Mounting dimensions are the 
same as for open motors. The motors 
may be had in various types and for 
alternating or direct current. 





Purchasing Departments 


PORTABLE TRANSFORMERS. 


A new portable current transformer 
for use with indicating and recording 
instruments has been developed recent- 
ly by the Esterline-Angus Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Each transformer has nine 
primary current ranges, of 10, 12.5, 25, 
50, 100, 160, 200, 400 and 800 amperes 
capacity. Secondary capacity is 5 am- 
peres, adapting it to use with all stand- 
ard A. C. ammeters, wattmeters and 
power factor instruments. 


The volt-ampere rating is 25, and 
transformers are compensated for a 
load of 15 volt-amperes. This high 
volt-ampere rating enables the trans- 








PORTABLE CURRENT TRANSFORMERS. 


They are of cast aluminum and suitable 
for all kinds of portable testing. 


former to operate several instruments 
simultaneously at high accuracy. These 
transformers are insulated for use on 
circuits of all voltages up to and in- 
cluding 2,500 volts. 


The containing cases are cast alumi- 
num to withstand rough usage. After 
assembly, all moisture is removed from 
the windings and the case is then com- 
pletely filled with an insulating com- 
pound which excludes all moisture. This 
makes the transformer safe to use in 
mines, manholes and damp places. 
Weight is 28 lbs. 


Cores are made of a selected grade 
of electrical sheet steel, proportioned 
to give exceedingly low ratio and phase 
angle errors. Each transformer is pro- 
vided with a built-in secondary short- 
circuiting switch for the protection of 
operator. Finish is black baked enamel 
and nickel plate. 


These transformers are designed for 
all kinds of portable testing. Their 
range is such that they cover the usual 
capacities of electrical equipment used 
in industry. 


NEW CLEANING COMPOUND. 


A new-type floor cleaner and puri- 
fier, known as Stonhard Stonflush, 
combines solvent action to help the 
cleaning process, with sterilization. 
This product is odorless and may be 
used wherever food or beverage prod- 
ucts are manufactured. It comes in 
crystal form and is readily dissolved in 
the flushing water. It is said that the 
solution actually closes the minute sur- 
face pores of the concrete, giving added 
life and longer wear to floors so treated. 
Stonhard Stonflush is manufactured by 
the Stonhard Co., 401 N. Broad st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FEBRUARY FRESH MEAT PRICES COMPARED 


New York. 


Wholesale fresh meat prices for 
February, 1934, with comparisons: 








Feb., Jan., Feb., 
1934. 1934. 1933. 
BEEF. 
Steer: 
300-500 Ibs., Choice ia ° 4 bar ro] $10. oe 
Co ee 
Medium 795 7:96 7 86 
Common 6.75 6.66 6.52 
500-600 Ibs., Choice 10.93 10.92 10.92 
BE ccccue 9.48 9.69 9.34 
Medium 7.92 7.96 7.88 
Common ... 6.75 6.66 6.5 
600-700 Ibs., Choice 0.64 10.51 10.43 
és . 9.21 8.97 
Medium : 7.83 7.76 
700 Ibs. up, Choice x 9.74 10.12 
Good ...... x 8.54 .88 
Cow— OS ee . 7.30 7.15 
Medium ls 6.66 6.43 
Common 5.53 5.81 §.72 
VEAL AND CALF ‘CARCASSES. 
Veal— Choice - 12.00 11.98 13.47 
eseerve 10.75 10.53 11.99 
Medium 9.29 9.29 10.70 
Common 8.04 8.10 9.24 
Calf— Good ...... ‘one 8.71 10.28 
Medium 7.71 8.83 
Common 6.81 7.35 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
Lamb— 
38 Ibs. down, Choice - 17.15 14.56 14.26 
Good ...... 16.48 13.97 13.48 
Medium 15.59 13.08 12.53 
; Common ... ..-. -¢ 21.01 
39-45 Ibs., Choice 16.73 13.98 13.58 
ezvece 16.16 13.47 12.95 
Medium 15.34 12.67 12.18 
4 Common ... .... --- 10.96 
46-55 Ibs., Choice 16.24 13.05 12.21 
Good ...... 15.56 12.42 11.24 
Mutton (ewe)— 
70 lbs. down, Good ...... 8.43 6.89 7.34 
Medium 7.40 5.94 6.38 
Common ... 6.33 4.79 5.96 
FRESH PORK. 
Hams 
Bae TR. BOBeccsccccveses 10.87 
Loins— 
8-10 Ibs. 14.43 10.56 9.06 
10-12 Ibs. 14.40 10.50 8.93 
12-15 Ibs. 13.42 9.93 8.24 
16-22 Ibs. P 12.36 9.25 7.48 
Shoulders, N. Y. ‘atyle, skinned. 
GOD DGG ccccccccecs 10.76 7.73 6.90 
Picnics— 
Sf ee eer rs 
oe Boston style. 
Ge OB TRE, GMs cccccccscce 13.21 9.14 8.02 
Spareribs, half. Taaak eeticnes ee 6.84 6.10 


Chicago. 
Wholesale fresh meat prices for 
February, 1934, with comparisons: 





Feb., Jan., Feb., 
1934. 1934. 1933. 
BEEF. 
Steer: 
300-500 Ibs., Choice eee > i $10. = x - 
Good ...... 9. 9.4 
Medium ... 7o1 7. 5 8. ot 
Common ... 6.36 5.90 6.96 
500-600 Ibs., Choice 10.38 9.90 10.05 
Good ...... 8.91 8.89 8.92 
Medium ... 7.41 7.39 7.92 
Common ... 6.36 5.90 6.92 
600-700 Ibs., Choice 9.38 8.98 9.11 
i caanne 8.35 7.98 8.02 
Medium 7.11 6.74 7.15 
700 Ibs. up, Choice 8.50 8.49 8.80 
oreees 7.50 7.50 7.78 
Cow——“(it;s—sC Gd «C_8j‘j.. 6.74 6.70 6.34 
Medium 5.99 5.90 5.70 
Common 5.22 5.03 5.20 
VEAL AND CALF CARCASSES. 
Veal— Choice 9.94 12.05 
nae 8.96 10.95 
Medium . 7.88 9.80 
Common ... 6.90 8.22 
Calf— Good .. eae aa 
Medium ... 
Common 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
Lamb— 
38 lbs. down, Choice 16.02 14.13 13.00 
GG cevwes 15.10 13.45 12.38 
Medium 14.21 12.60 11.36 
Common ... ... ae | 
39-45 Ibs., Choice 16.02 14.13 13.00 
ea 15.10 13.45 12.3 
Medium 14.21 12.60 11.3 
Common aces cooe §6©6.10, 3B 
46-55 Ibs., Choice 15.09 12.68 11.49 
er 14.21 11.78 10.88 
Mutton (ewe)— 
70 lbs. down, Good ...... 7.35 5.90 7.85 
Medium ... 6.35 4.88 6.85 
Common ... 5.35 3.86 5.68 
FRESH PORK. 
Hams— 
BEGG BS. GWG. ccccccccese 9.94 8.97 
Loins— 

, 2 = ae 13.42 9.38 8.30 
OPS See 13.30 9.37 8.28 
po ke rr 12.20 8.98 7.55 
me en 11.22 8.51 7.14 

Shoulders, N. Y. style, skinned. 
ae Be Mes ccvaccess 9.59 6.50 5.85 
Picnics— 
oS , Bi oc.ccwenesae 
Butts, Boston eae. 
eS, Be DW ivnscksvennse 11.91 7.56 7.14 
Spareribs, half sheet........ 5.65 5.31 





FEWER CANADIAN HOGS RAISED. 


Decline in the population of Canadian 
hogs which began in 1931 continued 
during 1933, according to the official 
live stock survey as of December 1. On 
that date hog population was placed at 
3,587,900 head, a decline of 15.9 per 
cent from that of a year earlier when 
there were 4,125,000 hogs. 

Breeding intentions for the Decem- 
ber-May period of 1933-34 show an in- 
crease of 8.8 per cent over the same 
period a year earlier. Outlook for hog 
marketings during the year is stated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
as follows: “For the spring and sum- 
mer months, there are indications of 
reduced marketings compared with the 
same months of 1933. If the expressed 
intentions with regard to spring far- 
rowings are carried out there will be 
an increase of marketings in the fall 
of 1934 and the winter months of 1934- 
35. The recent rise in price would tend 
to increase late breeding. The trend of 
prices will, of course, affect the per- 
centage of young hogs sold.” 

Cattle and calves on farms Decem- 
ber 1, 1938, were estimated at 8,459,- 
800 head, an increase of 4% per cent 
over the population of a year earlier. 
The increase was primarily in milk 
cows. 
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RELIEF PORK STOCKS LESS. 

Relief pork held by packers for the 
account of the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation totaled 40,637,000 Ibs. on 
March 17. This was a decline of 
10,000,000 Ibs. from two weeks earlier, 
or 19.9 per cent. New bids have been 
requested by the corporation, to be 
opened March 29 and 30 for cut meats 
and lard and for smoked Wiltshires. 

—_—_—_ 
CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS. 


Cold storage stocks of meat in Canada 
on February 1, 1934, with comparisons, 
are reported as follows by the Domirion 
Live Stock Branch: 


Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, 
1934. 1934. 1933. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Pe dtivesessaswes 13, LLY 075 14,848,389 9,636,984 
. ree ee ,649 1,230,397 581,614 
Sees 23, 719. ‘077 24;278,470 31,350,352 
Mutton and lamb.. 5,092,846 7,103,578 4,009,264 
Pixie <i 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States are 
officially reported as follows: 


Jan., an., 

1934. 1933. 
Sy wane 64565 %00cw0d-0:6 368 
I “er kta pies of Ovsic.aiere 4 
St Se” \Scneaeenasecetnes 3 2 
waded ewxcesiene tas: 2 32 
DE cduvecnbeeeenetaueas 100 32,400 
BG EE Evutereeceeveceess 51,800 81,100 
PE Ms ediweaneedecteseces 11,500 118,200 
Lard compounds, Ibs........... 1,00: 





20-YEAR MEAT EXPORT RECORD, 


Some idea of the decline in the ex- 
port of the major packinghouse prod- 
ucts is presented by George Marples, 
export manager of the Cudahy Packing 
Company, in figures for 1933 and 10 and 
20 years previous. There are as fol- 


lws: 
1933. 1923. 1913. 

Lard .........379,071,000 1,035,381,000 519,025,384 
Hams and 

Shoulders . 73,579,000 372,092,000 159,544,687 
ea 20:397,000 456,797,000 200,993; 584 
Fresh Pork .. 14,410,000 54,690,000 2,457,997 
Pickled Pork.. = 608,000 41,840,000 53,749,083 
| en 33,763,000 5 0 91,849,757 





Neutral Lard.. 5,105,000 2 
Pickled Beef.. 12'734,000 23,041,000 

“During the war years and 
years immediately following, 
was still hungry and our exports showed 
a large increase over the year 1913, a 
prewar year,” Mr. Marples said. “ty 
1913, our exports of lard exceeded one 
billion pounds and had a money value 
of 130 million dollars. Of this amount 
Germany took 377 million pounds. Last 
year the exports were 579 million 
pounds of which Germany took only 
126 million. Per pound value of the 
lard exported in 1923 was 12.60c as 
against 5.89c in 1933.” 

Bacon exports in 1933 were only 5 
per cent of those for 1923 and only 10 
per cent of the 1913 export. The 1933 
per pound value was only about half 
of that ten years previous. 

a 


CURED MEAT PRICES. 


Cured pork prices at Chicago for 
February, 1934, with comparisons, are 
reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 

CURED PORK AND PORK PRODUCTS. 





Feb., Jan., Feb., 
1934. 1934. 1933 
Hams, smoked, reg. No. 1— 
ee OO, Mie cecececdean $14.24 $13.52 $13.00 
( £2 eee 14.16 13.51 12.75 
fF See 13.88 13.51 11.50 
Se ae ee 13.88 13.51 11.00 
Hams, smoked, reg. No. 2— 
. Se ae 12.18 11.50 10.88 
, ee 12.04 11.15 10,25 
ee re ree 11.91 11.25 9.91 
ce ee 11.91 11.25 9.38 
Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1— 
i. ea Sere 14.06 13.20 11.04 
Bee Ge ice cdcrctvaves 14.00 13.10 10.88 
Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 2— 
16-18 Ibs. 11.05 8.88 
18-20 lbs. 10.40 8.75 
3acon, smoked, No. 1 ay cure— 
Le ee See 16.42 15.35 13.55 
SRO BBR. BWe0 cc gccccesce 16.42 15.35 13.28 
Bacon, smoked, No. 1, S. P. cure- 
SP A. Wis. cc svccnccus 12.49 11.60 9.25 
PE. nic ie esc accpe 12.25 11.50 9.00 
Picnics, smoked— 
oO | a ea 9.19 7.97 6.74 
Backs, dry salt 
ee Ge) Gin caeascedenn 7.53 7.50 5.62 
Refined, hardw. tubs........ 7.90 6.93 5.76 
ED” vecnacceneeesee< .78 7.05 6.06 
Refined, No. 1 cartons...... 8.16 7.28 6.06 
———*%e- --— 


CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 


Meat imports into Canada from the 
United States and total imports for 
January, 1934, with comparisons, are 
reported by the Dominion Live $ 
Branch as follows: 


Total 

Jan., Jan., Imports. 

1934. 1933. Ibs. 

Ibs. lbs. 1934. 

 ecner es actsusees 1,663 4,818 1,668 
Bacon and Ham ........ 369 796 369 
Saad a oie-w:s'e'e se a/c 137,293 124,091 187,398 
Mutton and Lamb........ 3 489 723 
ROLLE A RN 479,460 503 479,460 
lage compound .......... 145,212 50 145,532 


Total imports of meats into Canada 
during January, 1934, were 853, 520 Ibs. 
as against 237, 925 ibs. in the same 
month a year previous, the chief differ- 
ence being in lard and lard compound. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Market Heavy— 
Hogs Easier—Western Run Slightly 
Larger—Cash Trade Fair—Govern- 
ment Again Buying Hogs. 

A fairly active trade and an unsteady 
tone continued to feature the market 
for hog products. It was difficult at 
times to uncover the cause for the mar- 
ket’s trend but it was apparent that 
lard was under pressure of speculative 
liquidation. Commission house trade 
was mixed most of the time. Packing- 
house interests were on both sides, but 
appeared to have sold on advances. As 
a result, the market had a heavy un- 
dertone. 


Hog trend was easier, western hog 
run being slightly larger than of late, 
but not heavy. Cash trade appeared to 
be on a satisfactory scale, but condi- 
tions were influenced by labor unrest 
and weakness in outside markets. 


There was some surprise apparent 
that the market for product again failed 
to reflect a resumption of government 
buying of hogs and hog products for 
needy relief. Even hogs failed to hold 
an early advance. While the govern- 
ment buying did not appear large, 
nevertheless it was fair in volume as 
far as hogs were concerned. All of the 
markets appeared to be laboring under 
uncertainties. 


Hog Runs Heavier. 


Stocks of provisions, particularly 
lard, did not show the anticipated re- 
duction during the first half of the 
month, and some unsettlement was the 
result. Nevertheless trade observers 
were looking for a fairly good decline 
in the lard stocks the last half of the 
month. 

Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 398,400 head, 
comparing with 313,900 head the pre- 
vious week and 346,900 head the same 
week last year. 

Average price of hogs at Chicago at 
the opening of the week was 4.40c, the 
same as the previous week, compared 
with 4.15¢ a year ago, 4.35c two years 
ago, and 7.45c three years ago. Aver- 
age weight of hogs received at Chicago 
last week was 233 Ibs., against 237 lbs. 
the previous week, 245 Ibs. a year ago 
and 237 Ibs. two years ago. Top hogs 
at Chicago, after ruling around 4.75c 
early in the week eased to 4.50c. 

According to the AAA approximately 
780,000 farmers have signed the corn- 
hog adjustment agreements. The nine 
leading Corn-Belt states, which produce 
nearly three-fourths of the country’s 
corn and hogs, reported more than 
700,000 agreements signed, with indi- 
cations that the total from those sec- 
tions will be considerably larger before 
the campaign closes. 


_This evidence of high percentage 
sign-up in the major producing states is 


Week ending March 24, 1934 
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regarded by Administration officials as 
assurance that a large portion of the 
corn and hog production will be brought 
under the adjustment program. 

Iowa, with 155,000 agreements, con- 
tinues to lead all states in the sign-up. 
Others of the Corn Belt states report 
as follows: Illinois, 90,000; Missouri, 
84,000; Indiana, 79,000; Nebraska, 
74,000; Minnesota, 65,000; Kansas, 
63,000; Ohio, 55,000; South Dakota, 
48,000. Texas reported 19,000 agree- 
ments, the largest sign-up to date out- 
side the Corn Belt proper. Tennessee 
reported 15,000, and Arkansas 8,000. 
Many of these states are just getting 
into the active sign-up phase of their 
campaigns, it was said. 

PORK—Market at New York experi- 
enced a fair demand and was steady. 
Mess was quoted at $20.25 per. barrel; 
family, $21.00; fat backs, $15:00@15.50 
per barrel . (All export, no tax.) 

LARD—Demand was routine and the 
market barely steady. Prime, western 
at New York was quoted at 5.20@5.30c; 
middle western, 5.00@5.10c; New York 
City tierces, 4%4c; tubs, 74% @7%c; re- 
fined Continent, 5@5%c; South Amer- 
ica. 54% @5%c; Brazil kegs, 54 @5%c; 
— car lots, 742c; smaller lots, 

4 C. 


At Chicago, regular lard in round 


lots was quoted at 15c under new May; 
loose lard, 15c under new May; leaf 
lard, 10c under new May. 








See page 34 for later markets. 








BEEF—Market experienced a fair 
demand at New York and was steady. 
Mess was nominal; packet, nominal; 
family, $10.00@11.50 per barrel; extra 
India mess, nominal. 


a os 
GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 
Top hogs in Berlin were quoted at 
$14.03 per hundred during the week 
ended March 7, compared with $13.64 
the previous week. Lard in tierces at 
Hamburg was quoted at $13.90 for the 
week ended March 7 and $13.57 a week 
earlier. No comparisons with a year 
ago are available because of suspended 
foreign exchange quotations at that 
time. 
, cited. 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Mar. 1, 1934, to Mar.'21, 1934, totaled 
6,073,975 lbs.; tallow, 764,420 lbs.; 
greases, none; stearine, 220,000 Ibs. 








Hogs Cut Out With Heavy Losses 


Weakening product prices and little 
change in the cost of well finished live 
hogs resulted in unusually heavy cut- 
out losses on hogs during the first four 
days of the current week. There was 
some buying on government account 
which was an aid in the market but 
packers bought only for immediate 
needs because of the inability to see 
costs in the prices necessary to pay. 

General quality of the runs at Chi- 
cago was poor with weli finished butch- 
ers commanding good prices and a con- 
siderable penalty on lower grade hogs. 
Top for the week ‘at Chicago at $4.60 
was paid during each of the first two 
days of the period and the low top of 
$4.50 during the last two days. The 
high average was $4.40, paid on Mon- 
day, and the low average $4.20, made 
on the closing day of the period. 


Regular hams 
Picnics 
Boston butts ... 
Pork loing ....... 
Bellies, light ... 
Bellies, heavy .. 
WRG BROS cscccccciccccccesevceccevesccoos 
Plates and jowls 


TR WIRE Si diecdcccccccccccvetcevecevecedeoses 
P. 8. lard, rend. wt. ....ccccscccvcsccvcccccses 
BPRBGTTRS «nv ciews cccmc cc ccccccccccccccccvccscvese 
Regular trimmingS .......cccccccsccsccvecesoes 
Feet, tail, neckbomes .......cccscccsccccccccecs 


Total cutting value (per 106 Ibs. live wt.)... 
Total cutting yleld ......ccsccccccccccccses 





Receipts at the seven principal mar- 
kets in the four-day period totaled 
260,000 head against 262,000 a week ago 
and 256,000 at the same time a ‘year 
ago. Good butchers of all weights were 
in demand at all markets and moved in 
price brackets in line with or above 
the market average. In spite of this, 
practically all green meats sold off from 
the prices commanded a week earlier, 
some cuts showing considerable decline. 

The following test, worked out on the 
basis of live hog costs and green prod- 
uct prices at Chicago during the four- 
day period, as shown in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE, 
shows declining cut-out values. Average 
costs and credits are used. It should 
be borne in mind that these tests apply 
only to good butchers and that less 
desirable hogs may cut out even less 
advantageously, as the processing tax 
is the same on all grades. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
3 $1.65 $1.60 $1.59 
43 40 38 
45 45 45 
1.21 1.15 97 
1.26 85 25 
ovals -29 -70 
wis 19 31 
ia 12 14 
‘ 13 13 13 
80 -90 -80 74 
; 11 11 ll 
; 18 18 17 17 
i .04 .04 
$6.54 6.4 $6.30 $5.98 
68.50% 69.50% - 71.00% 72.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal values to the above yields and deducting from these the 
cost of live hogs plus all expenses, including the processing tax, the following results are se- 


cured: 


TOSS POP CWE. .cccccccccccccccccccccccscces 


. 45 $ .61 $ .74 $ .96 
. . -76 1.22 1.70 2.64 
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CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Increases are shown in the export of 
live cattle, beef and bacon from Canada 
to Great Britain during January, 1934, 
compared with the same month in 1933. 
Cattle export totaled 5,652 head while 
in 1933 it amounted to 1,075 head. Beef 
exported totaled 1,131,100 lbs. while a 
year earlier it amounted to 748,000 lbs. 
Bacon exports totaled 11,844,000 Ibs. 
and 4,126,500 a year previous. 

Total exports of meat products from 
Canada for January, 1934, compared 
with the same month a year ago are as 
follows: Pork, 475,800 lbs. and 922,400 
Ibs. in 1933; mutton and lamb, 30,200 
Ibs. and 38,500 lbs. in 1933; lard, 12,300 
Ibs., 413,500 Ibs. in 1933; lard compound, 
5,500 Ibs., 3,000 Ibs. in 1933. 


CUT YOUR 













Grinds fats, bones, 
M<«M Hoe == 
EIN INCRE OTIS =a 
ac . 
GRINDS EVERYTHING  ‘acility. Reauces 
TEDMAN’S Type 
Mills are especially adapted for the 
reduction of packinghouse by-products, 
fish scrap, etc. Their extreme sectional 
construction saves time in changing 
hammers and screens and in the daily 
clean-up which is required where edi- 
ble products are reduced. 


Nine sizes—5 to 100 H.P.—capacities 500 to 
20.000 pounds per hour. Write for bulletin 302. 
STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 

AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A. FoUNDED /834 
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Through the installation of high pressure 
power plant equipment, many meat pack- 
ers are reducing steam and power costs. 

High pressure, high temperature piping 


required for such installations — demands 

skill and experience to fabricate. 

Thirty years of experience in fabricating 

piping materials, combined with unusual 

plant facilities and modern methods, en- 
ables Pittsburgh Piping to execute your re- 
quirements with accuracy and speed. 


Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co. 
43rd St. & A. V. R. R. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Indianapolis San Francisco New York Chicago 
Cleveland Houghton, Mich. Detroit Boston 

















Ww Ohio & Penn., %4-blood clothing...... 31 @32 
OOL MARKET QUIET. ohie s Penn. 3 combing 2 
* o & Penn., % combing.. 41 
The wool market in Boston has been = Ohio & Penn’, % clothing... 38 
quiet this week with hardly enough le We GEE cawécceccstevescacud 34 36 
: : : Territory, clean basis— 
business being transacted to establish “5... aden ss en 
a market. Nominall uotations are Fine, fine French, combing.......... 82 @& 
many, © Fine, fine medium, clothing. ...80 @8l 
unchanged from last week. Some houses %4-blood, staple 83 @8& 
ones P ° %-blood, staple 81 83 
are willing to make slight concessions  %-pblooa’ staple 73 @15 
from recent asking prices on odd lots Pasig peg oe ehnee recs eon eee om 
and inferior wools. Most holders of — choice, 12 months .... 88 
substantial quantities of good wool are $yCrass 12 months .. 2 
inclined to wait for demand to develop, SIDS dani in abehes icicck So stevens ieee egies teraca ace 73 
meanwhile firmly adhering to asking C#lifornia, clean basis— 
rices SR eer eee 73 ptt 
p ° : IIE a o.5 56. co ainteeaetneonieaecnaeeeinle 72 @@ 
Domestic wools were quoted as fol- Pulled, scoured— 
lows: Choice AA 1.02 
Domestic, fleeces, grease basis— AA 90 
Ohio & Penn., fine clothing.......... 29 30 87 
Ohio & Penn., fine delaine............ 35 36 80 
Ohio & Penn, %-blood, combing...... 36 37 72 








Our Eightieth Annivessain 





Cuts rendering cost form fineness. Ground 
product gives up fat 
and moisture con- 
tent readily. Saves 
steam, power, labor. 
Low operating cost. 
Increases melter ca- 
pacity. 
We will gladly 
analyze your re- 
quirements and 
make specific recom- 
BuildersofMachinery mendations to ft 
since 1854 your needs. Write! 


MITTS & MERRILL 101-51 s. water st., Saginaw, Mich 


__—} 


“A” Hammer 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW — A moderate volume of 
domestic trade featured the market for 
tallow in the East the past week. The 
tone was rather steady. Extra was 
traded in a fair way at 3%c f.o.b. New 
York. While export inquiries were in 
the market, no particular business was 
uncovered; in fact, it was said that no 
actual foreign trade was accomplished. 
However, about the middle of the week, 
when foreign exchanges began to firm 
up again against the dollar, foreign 
inquiries were reported close to a work- 
able basis in tallow and further en- 
hancement in exchanges, or any slight 
easing in the price of tallow would re- 
sult in a fair foreign trade. 

Producers still appear to be in a com- 
fortable position, but consumers were 
inclined to go slow owing to labor diffi- 
culties in the major industries. The 
Senate finance committee concluded its 
study of the new tax bill and ordered 
the measure reported to the Senate 
after reducing the vegetable oil tax 
from 5c to 3c per pound. The 3c tax 
on vegetable oils as adopted by the 
Senate committee will apply against 
palm oil, palm kernel oil, sunflower, 
whale, fish, marine, animal as well as 
cocoanut oil or any combination thereof. 

At New York special was quoted at 
8%c; extra, 3%4c f.o.b.; edible, 4@4%e 
nominal. 

At Chicago, market was steady on 
tallow, with the volume of business 
light and confined to a few scattered 
sales by renderers. 

At Chicago the market on tallow was 
easier and prices generally lower on in- 
creased offerings and limited demand 
early in the week. Later the market 
firmed up, apparently influenced by the 
proposed tax on imported oils, and buy- 
ers were bidding fully steady with last 
trading prices for April delivery, with 
no acceptance. General asking prices 
higher. At Chicago, edible was quoted 
at 3%c; fancy, 3%c; prime packers, 
358c; No. 1, 3%c; No. 2, 2%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef, April-May shipment, was un- 
changed at 19s 3d, while Australian 
good mixed at Liverpool, April-May, 
was unchanged at 18s 6d. 

STEARINE—The market was rather 
quiet this week and about steady, with 
Interest routine. Oleo at New York 
was quoted at 5%c plant. At Chicago, 
the market was rather dull and about 
steady, with oleo quoted at 5%c. 

OLEO OIL—A limited volume of in- 
terest appeared to feature the mar- 
ket at New York the past week, but 
Prices showed very little change. Ex- 
tra was quoted at 54% @5l4c; prime, 
5@5%c; lower grades, 4%c. 

At Chicago, the market was quiet but 
steady. Extra was quoted at 5%c. 














See page 34 for later markets. 
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Week ending March 24, 1934 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


LARD OIL—Demand was moderate, 
but the market was steady. Prime at 
New York was quoted at 10%c; extra 
winter, 8c; extra, 7%c; extra No. 1, 
T%c; No. 1, 7c; No. 2, 6%c. 


NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
moderate, but the market was steady. 
Pure at New York was quoted at 138c; 
ray 7%4c; extra No. 1, 7%4¢; cold test, 
16%c. 


GREASES—At New York, trade ap- 
peared to be limited, but prices were 
fairly steady. Offerings were not press- 
ing, but demand was hesitant. What 
business went through was more or 
less in the nature of a filling of or- 
ders. Producers still appear to be in 
a satisfactory condition, while con- 
sumers were hesitant over the labor 
unsettlement and prospective Washing- 
ton developments. 


The Senate committee action in re- 
ducing the vegetable oil tax from 5c 
to 8c lb. applying to palm oil, palm 
kernel oil, sunflower, whale, fish, ma- 
rine and animal, as well as cocoanut 
oil or any combination thereof, was cal- 
culated, if adopted, ultimately to im- 
prove the demand for domestic soap 
making materials in which greases 
should share. 


At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3%c f.o.b.; A white, 34%@ 
35sc; B white, 3@3%c; choice white, 
4%c nominal. 


At Chicago, the grease market was 
slightly lower in sympathy with tal- 
lows. There were a few scattered sales 
at the reduced prices for nearby ship- 
ment, but later the market firmed up 
on news out of Washington. Choice 
white grease, all hog, was quoted at 
8%c last paid; A white, 3%c; B white, 
8c; yellow, 2% @2%c; brown, 25c. 


a 
By-Products Markets 


Chicago, March 22, 1934. 


Blood. 
Market quieter. Prices are nominal. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
GOONER. cc cccvccdcccvcccccevcecesoecos @$3.00 
URSTOEME ccc ccccccccccccccccecccecoce @ 2.95 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Market quieter and prices lower. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia.. $2.25 & 10c 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 2.30 & 10c 
EEE DEE vc ce veciovceeescucss @ 2.00 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Offerings are small. Buyers are hes- 
itating to bid. 


Hard pressed and 5 
CEO BUGEEEE. -ccccecenccecesescetbeda $ .45@ .50 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eer eee er) 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eer ees) 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Demand has slowed up considerably. 
Prices nominal. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal......... 35. 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... @37.50 
Steam bone meal, %, special feed- 
WE Be Wile ceseveccescacceseeeese 27.50@30.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding.......... @s5. 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Market about 10c lower than last 
week. 


High grd. tankage, ground, 10@12% 

GER. | saaccccspedekatwedscatieeneres $ 2.40@ 2.50 
a 4 tankage, ungrd., low gd., per 

WE. seencscucsecceesebaasoneeseeuee 


@18.00 
ree eee 2.25@ 2.35 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 


Market about steady with last week. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............055 @18.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............. @15.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
No change in market. Demand slow. 


Horns, according to grade.......... $60. 90.00 
SE: GEN DOMED .ccccevcccveceseesee 55.00@85.00 
WREEEO BOT ccivccccvocssnescocsesese Y Y 

PUM WEED cccccccccececcccceccccee 14.00@15.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


. _— change in market. Prices nom- 
inal. 





Kip stock 
Calf stock 5. 
Sinews, pizzles 00 
Cattle jaws, and knuckles.......... ¥ 23.00 
Hide trimmings (new style) .... 6. 8.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ........ 8. 10.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib.... @ s8%ec 
Animal Hair. 
Market steady with last week. 

Summer coil and field dried.......... lec 
Winter coil dried......ccccccccccccves 1c 

ssed, black, winter, per Ib....... 6 64c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib........ 5 » Soc 
Cattle switches, each*................ 1%@ 2% 





*According to count. 
—_@——_ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Mar. 21, 1934. 

Ground dried blood was last sold at 
$3.25 per unit of ammonia f.o.b. New 
York in bags, gross weight, which is 
the present quotation. Stocks are light. 
South American is offered at $3.15 per 
unit cif. U. S. ports for March-April 
shipment from South America. 

Ground and unground tankage have 
been selling at about the same price of 
$2.75 & 10c, f.o.b. New York and local 
producing points. Spot stocks are very 


— and the demand has been good of 
ate. 

Fish meal, both domestic and foreign, 
is a little higher in price. Some sales 
of unground dried fish scrap for deliv- 
ery if and when made were at $3.10 & 
10c f.o.b. fish factories, Virginia. 

a 


GELATINE AND GLUE HEARINGS. 


Hearings on a supplemental code for 
the animal glue and gelatine distribu- 
ting trade will be held at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce building in Wash- 
ington at 10 o’clock, on March 27. The 
code is submitted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Glue and Gelatine Distribu- 
tors, which it is said represents 95 per 
cent of the trade. This code is supple- 
mental to the general code for the 
wholesaling and distributing trade and 
deals largely with unfair trade prac- 
tices. 
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DOMESTIC MARGARINE PLEA. 
Picturing the relationship of domes- 
tic fats and oils and of the imported 
oils in the manufacture of margarine, 
both at the present time and in the 
past, J. S. Abbott, secretary of the In- 
stitute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
made a plea at the hearings before the 
Senate finance committee for the indus- 


try to be put on a domestic fats and 
oils basis. Dr. Abbott said that mem- 
bers of the Institute and others, con- 
stituting on the basis of volume of pro- 
duction, some 53 per cent of the mar- 
garine industry, favored this. He did 
not think this could be brought about 
simply by limiting the import of cocoa- 
nut and sesame oils, as other imported 
vegetable oils could be used in their 
place. He called attention to the fact 
that prior to 1914 margarine manufac- 
turers in this country made little at- 
tempt to make margarine from vege- 
table products but that a margarine of 
fine quality could be made of cotton- 
seed oil and a small quantity of some 
one of the other domestic oils. 

“Our domestic fats and oils suitable 
for use and being used in the manu- 
facture of margarine are beef fat, pork 
fat, milk fat, cottonseed oil, peanut oil, 
corn oil, and soya bean oil.” Dr. Ab- 
bott said. “With this wide variety of 
fats and oils, the margarine manufac- 
turer can make a margarine of animal 
fats or of vegetable fats or of a mix- 
ture of animal fats and vegetable fats 
to meet the demands of all kinds of con- 
sumer groups in this country. These 
three kinds of margarine are being 
manufactured and sold at the present 
time.” 

Other imported oils which can be used 
in the manufacture of margarine in 
place of cocoanut and sesame oils are 
palm oil, palm kernel oil and sunflower- 
seed oil and certain others. He felt 
that such oils should be subject to the 
same or a higher tax than that pro- 
posed for cocoanut and sesame oils. 

“Imported fats and oils have already 
practically driven our domestic fats and 
oils out of the market for food in the 
form of margarine,” Dr. Abbott said. 
“So it is just a matter of whether we 
want to give American farmers and 
ranchmen a market for some 200,000,- 
000 Ibs. of fats and oils they produce, 
or whether we want to give this market 
to the producers of fats and oils in 
foreign countries.’ 

—_—_—__- 

SENATE REDUCES OIL TAX. 

Imported cocoanut and sesame oils 
would carry an excise tax of 3c per 
pound, according to the revenue meas- 
ure embodying this provision, which 
was reported by the Finance Committee 
this week to the United States Senate. 
As the bill passed the House of Repre- 


sentatives the tax was 5c per pound. 
In addition to reducing the tax, the 
Senate bill would extend its provisions 
to palm oil, palm kernel oil and whale 
and all other marine oils. 


-—-—-ge—__ 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Mar. 21, 1934.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 14s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 12s.:: 
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PRODUCTION CONTROL BILL. 


Production of one of the basic agri- 
cultural commodities named in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act would be 
controlled and growers put under a 
quota system if the Bankhead bill which 
passed the House of Representatives 
this week becomes law. Under the pro- 
visions of this bill the cotton crop of 
the country would be limited to 10,000,- 
000 bales. Control of the crop would 
be at the gin where a tax of 50 per 
cent of the market price would be im- 
posed on all cotton over the quota. A 
farmer may grow any amount of cot- 
ton he sees fit but before any cotton 


produced in excess of his quota can be 
ginned the tax must be paid on the 
overproduction. The purpose of the bill 
is said to be to supplement the volun- 
tary cotton control program now in 
effect. Among the other basic agri- 
cultural commodities named in the Ad- 
justment Act are corn, hogs, wheat and 


tobacco. 
fe 
SUPPORT KLEBERG BILL. 


No hearings have yet been held on 
the Kleberg bill, introduced into con- 
gress some time ago by Representative 
Kleberg of Texas, providing for a tax 
of 10c a pound on margarine contain- 
ing any imported fat or oil. It pro- 
vides, also, for a repeal of the pro- 
visions of the law imposing certain li- 
cense fees on wholesale and retail deal- 
ers, for a fat standard of 82% per 
cent, and provisions for preventing cer- 
tain forms of false advertising and mis- 
branding. 

This measure is sponsored by the In- 
stitute of Margarine Manufacturers, the 
American Institute of Home Grown 
Fats and Oils, the American National 


Livestock Association, the American 
Cotton Cooperative Association, the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
the Institute of Cottonseed Oil Foods, 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association and other state 
livestock and cotton associations. 


ees 
COTTON OIL CODES. 


Formal acceptance of the cottonseed 
oil refining industry’s code by the AAA 
and NRA is awaited, a revised and re- 
drafted code being in the hands of fed- 
eral officials for approval. The code 
provides for the approval of certain 
general association activities, standard- 
ized labor regulations and a code au- 
thority through which it is believed 
further progress may be achieved. 
Specified unfair trade practices are to 
be prohibited. The Institute of Cotton- 
seed Oil Foods has been made the code 


authority, with Earl S. Haines, its 
executive secretary, the code authority’s 
director. 


Cottonseed crushers met in Wash- 
ington at the end of February with 
code authorities but so far no code has 
been. approved. 










COTTON OIL TRADING. 


COTTONSEED OIL — Demand was 
moderate at New York and the market 
was easier with futures; Southest crude 
4% @416c; Valley, 4%c sales; Texas, 4c. 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, March 16, 1934. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. ‘Asked 


BEN: che Sees Stee est oa & sent 
ME. .5:66% yng cee as 510 a Bid 
Apr 10 522 520 520 a §2) 
May 19 532 530 5380 a trad 
(IRR erty ae ee Ere 535 a 555 
ME aca sak cecars cae 554 a 555 
BM socise oats hel aes 555 a 570 
Sept 16 575 575 573 a 574 
re 18 582 578 575 a 579 
Sales, including switches, 63 cop- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4c bid. 
Saturday, March 17, 1934. 
RIE soreais: «ciGSa weet heen ee 
CEN Sines | scoreha = ste a ats 510 a Bid 
ae ee ees ae ee 520 a 524 
MN ints k! cp Wiehe) lela 526 a 528 
2 re eer 530 a 550 
July 1 557 557 550 a 564 
SE ee eee > 550 a 570 
| ee 2 570 569 569 a trad 
MEN tea ich: <tc ible ets 575 a 576 


Sales, including switches, 3 contracts, 
Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 


Monday, March 19, 1934. 


Rae ge Rca 
MMS os ck: aieale~aelaty eto 500 a Bid 
Sa a ee 505 a 515 
May 20 521 515 520a 522 
ME Canc. cSen ten eee 520 a 540 
July 9 547 588 545 a 547 
Rare ee eats 545 a 565 
Sept 18 570 557 565 a 568 
ee 27 575 565 572 a trad 


Sales, including switches, 74 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c sales. 
Tuesday, March 20, 1934. 

BE: Swap teieaie-csceneaerne 
ee eee 500 a .... 
MS 6's to" Som. ~Glebis,, Nelo 507 a 515 
May 3 520 520 516 a 519 
ME Scasa- mincuddaareteces 525 a 540 
July 2 541 541 541 a 548 
| reer tees 543 a 558 
Sept 1 564 564 561 a 564 
ei oiss5c 6. Saco ensteens 569 a 573 


Sales, including switches, 6 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 4% @4'c. 


Wednesday, March 21, 1934. 


MM: s0s:s susie, “eae sake nee 2 sae 
RO ee eae 495 a Bid 
Apr. 1 506 506 498 a 518 
May 54 515 518 5138 a 516 
MED i ta. -a dnl: eae eae 515 a 535 
July . 12 543 540 538 a 540 
NE” high. CES" epee 540 a 553 
Sept. 11 564 559 559 a 561 
ae 62 570 565 565 a 567 


Sales, including switches, 140 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 4% @4%éc. 
Thursday, March 22, 1933. 
Close. 
NINE 5 ca, svcials, ace aeus,xearace oie 507 
BN a5; 6.5.65 /Sre'a'e sie piarsieiciesnaceln GOR 524 
Mc cvass(s¢Asote Glico se croeeara ee 548 
BND gs ke tva's- glee c clas'o-ne ute eae 570 
I oes o:e:s éidigin were eae a eae 576 








See page 34 for later markets. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Quiet—Market Barely Steady— 
Cash Trade Satisfactory — Crude 
Steady—Weaker Outside Markets and 
Labor Unsettlement Depressng. 

The market for cottonseed oil futures 
the past week was a rather quiet affair. 
Prices were slightly lower and the un- 
dertone barely steady. The action was 
not the result of conditions within the 
market itself, but due to outside influ- 
ences. 

Cash trade was on a satisfactory 
scale, and the crude markets were very 
steady. Cotton control developments 
were more satisfactory. On the other 
hand, disappointing action in the west- 
ern lard market and the development 
of labor troubles in the automobile and 
railroad sections, served to unsettle sen- 
timent in all commodity markets. 


Commission house liquidation in oil 
was not large, but sufficient selling de- 
veloped in a market where support was 
less aggressive to bring about an 
easier trend. Some stop-loss orders 
were caught, aiding the setback, but 
prices continued to fluctuate from day 
to day within a narrow range. Com- 
mission house buying on resting orders 
and support from refining and trade 
circles were sufficient to limit the down- 
turns. 


Bankhead Bill Passes House. 


Passage of the cotton production con- 
trol bill in the House caused an up- 
turn at one time, but this was offset by 
weakness in securities, cotton and lard. 
At the same time, it appeared as though 
the Bankhead bill developments in the 
House had been discounted. Some felt 
that the bill as passed was not a par- 
ticularly strong one. The bill has gone 
to the Senate where reliable private re- 
ports have it that it will be strength- 
ened materially, particularly as to the 
tax provision on ginnings upwards of 
10,000,000 bales. 

Passage of the Dies silver bill in the 
House was helpful for a time, par- 
ticularly as the indications were that 
the silver inflationary movements were 
again strengthening. Fears of major 
labor troubles, however, greatly out- 
weighed all of the favorable price mak- 
Ing moves of the week. 

The Senate Finance Committee con- 
cluded its study of the new tax bill and 
ordered the measure reported to the 
Senate after reducing the vegetable oil 
tax from 5c to 3c lb. Notwithstanding 
this reduction, it is expected that cot- 
ton oil consumption will benefit to some 
extent by this additional tax. 

,_ Crude oil moved in a fair way dur- 
ing the week, and while the price was 
off %@%c from the recent levels, mar- 
ket was steady. Southeast crude sold 
at 446c; Valley, 434c; Texas, 4c. Later 
there were sales in the Valley at 4%c. 


Week ending March 24, 1934 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Southeast was quoted 43% @4%%4c; Texas, 
4c. 


Statistical Position Improves. 


As far as cotton oil is concerned, the 
strengthening statistical position, to- 
gether with the assurance of cotton crop 
control production of 10,000,000 bales 
the coming season, together with per- 
sistent Government advices of every 
prospect of success in the corn-hog re- 
duction program, created more or less 
friendly attitude towards values for the 
long pull. 

There was some further switching 
from nearbys to the later months dur- 
ing the week, refiners readily taking the 
nearby deliveries. There was some 
fresh hedge selling of futures, presum- 
ably against crude purchases. On the 
other hand, there was some buying of 
the late months. This appeared to be 
for mill account, apparently lifting of 
hedges against crude sales. 

COCOANUT OIL—A quiet and easier 
market featured cocoanut oil the past 
week. Tanks at New York were 
quoted at 25c, off %c from the pre- 
vious week. At the Pacific Coast, tanks 
were quoted at 2%c, nominal. 

CORN OIL—Demand was quiet, with 
buyers more or less withdrawn. Sellers 
were rather steady in their ideas and 
holding for 4%c, Chicago. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—There was little 
evident change in this market, but buy- 
ers and sellers were apart. Prices were 
quoted at 6@6%c, f.o.b. mills. 

PALM OIL—Demand was small, and 
the market more or less nominal owing 
to firmness in exchange. At New York, 
spot Nigre was quoted at 3%c; ship- 
ment Nigre, 3.35c; 12% per cent acid, 
2.85c; 20 per cent, 2.80c; 40 per cent, 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Mar. 22, 1934.— 
Cotton oil futures and crude were down 
le lb. Crude was steady at 4%c lb. 
for Valley and 4c lb. for Texas, with 
1c less bid on high rate points. Bleach- 
able was moderately active at New Or- 
leans. Soapstock firm with higher 
tallow. The underlying situation was 
bullish with strong potentialities in the 
Bankhead and excise tax bills nearing 
adoption, especially for the long pull. 


Memphis 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 23, 1934. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 44% @4%c lb.; 
forty-one per cent protein cottonseed 


meal, $24.00; loose cottonseed hulls, 
$8.00. 


Dallas 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., Mar. 22, 1934.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 4c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $24.00; hulls, $10.00. 


2.75c; Sumatra, 2%c. The proposed 3c 
Ib. tax on vegetable oils, as adopted by 
the Senate committee, will apply 
against palm oil also. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market was 
dull and nominally 3% @3%c, bulk, New 
York. The Senate 8c tax also applies 
against palm kernel oil. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS — Interest was 
limited and routine throughout the 
week, but the market was firm at 6%@ 
7c New York. Very little forward busi- 
ness was said to have been booked. 


 Caremnee OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 


SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—The market was 
quiet and quoted at 5c, mills. 
fe 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., March 21, 1934. 

Cottonseed meal advanced slightly in 
a very dull market with the deferred 
positions showing the greater strength. 
There was little interest either way but 
sellers showed no disposition to force 
offers, notwithstanding easiness in 
other markets. The spot month con- 
tinues firm with bid prices 15c over yes- 
terday’s. The market closed steady 10c 
@20c higher. 

_Cottonseed was also dull, and while 
bids were advanced somewhat, offers 
continue extremely scarce. The market 
closed at a uniform advance of 50c. 

— fe 
CAKE AND MEAL EXPORTS. 


Cottonseed cake exported from the 
United States during January totaled 
12,227 tons valued at $305,890. Cotton- 
seed meal exports totaled 831 tons 
valued at $20,803. 


— or 


VEGETABLE OIL EXPORTS. 


Exports and value of vegetable oils 


from the United States during January 
are reported by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce as follows: 


Lbs. Value. 

Cottonseed oil, refined ........ 1,040,903 $61,656 

ao le eS a rR A 175,658 9,829 

Cocoanut oil, inedible ....... 866,556 32,444 

Vegetable soap stock ........ 743 21,264 
fe —- 


PRESIDENT OPPOSES OIL TAX. 


Opposition of President Roosevelt to 
the proposed excise tax on cocoanut oil 
was voiced this week by the Secretary 
of War in executive hearings before the 
Senate committee on agriculture. The 
objection was based on the fact that 


such a step would upset the status quo 
of this country’s commercial relations 
with the Philippine Islands. The bill on 
which the hearings were being held had 
passed the House and provides for an 
excise tax of 5c per pound on cocoanut 
oil and sesame oil. 
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Week’s Closing Markets 

















FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were barely steady the 
latter part of the week on further 
liquidation. Best support was from 
packinghouse interests. Market is 
awaiting Washington developments. 
Hogs were steadier; top, $4.55. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was quiet and firmer on 
expectation of passage of 3c lb. tax on 
imported oils. Optimistic were reports 
on outlook for passage of cotton bill 
in senate. There was a satisfactory 
cash oil demand. Southeast crude, 4%c 
Ib.; Valley, 44% @4%c lb.; Texas, 4c lb. 
nominal. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 
Mar., $6.00b; April, $5.09@5.20; May, 
$5.25@5.29; June, $5.30@5.50; July, 
$5.51@5.54; Aug., $5.52@5.68; Sept., 
$5.71@5.74; Oct., $5.80@5.82. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 344c; lb. f.o.b. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 5%c lb. plants. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, Mar. 23, 1934. — Lard, 
prime western, $5.12@5.20; middle 
western, $4.95@5.05; city, 4%¢c; re- 
fined Continent, 4% @5c; South Amer- 
ican, 5@5%c; Brazil kegs, 54% @5%c; 
compound, car lots, 742c. 


— 
LARD AND BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports through the port of New 
York during the first four days of the 
current week totaled 1,074,321 Ibs. of 
lard and 574,810 lbs. of hams and 
bacon. 

Lard exports for the week ended 
March 17 totaled 5,431,825 Ibs. against 
7,895,720 lbs. the same week a year 
ago. For the period November 1 to 
March 17, inclusive, lard exported 
totaled 157,141,280 lbs. against 215,- 
998,527 Ibs. in the like period of 
1932-33. 

Bacon and hams exported during the 
week ended March 17 totaled 3,824,150 
lbs. against 1,691,300 in the like period 
a year earlier. For the packer year to 
date exports totaled 55,246,500 Ibs. 
compared with 29,469,750 lbs. a year 
previous. 

- fe — 


CANADIAN BRANDED BEEF. 


Sales of branded beef in Canada dur- 
ing January, 1934, totaled 2,609,341 Ibs., 
those for the same month of 1933 be- 
ing 1,941,476 Ibs. Sales of the first or 
red brand in January, 1934, amounted 
to 746,070 and those of the blue or sec- 
ond brand, 1,863,271 Ibs. 


fe 
WHEN YOU WANT TO BUY. 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and 
bargains in equipment. 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, March 23, 1934.—Slow de- 
mand for hams and lard. General mar- 
ket dull. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 89s; hams, long 
cut, exhausted; Liverpool, shoulders, 
square, none; picnics, none; short backs, 
unquoted; bellies, English, exhausted; 
Wiltshires, unquoted; Cumberlands, ex- 
hausted; Canadian Wiltshires, 78s; Ca- 
nadian Cumberlands, 72s. Spot lard 
was quoted 28s 6d. 


ee 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom during the week ended 
March 7 totaled 49,530 bales against 
48,446 bales the previous week. Prices 
of first quality product at Liverpool for 
the week ended March 7, compared with 
= previous week are reported as fol- 
ows: 


Mar. 7, Mar. 1, 

1934. 1934. 
American green bellies....... Nominal Nominal 
Danish green sides ............ $20.38 $21.71 
Canadian green sides .......... 18.63 19.44 
American short cut green hams.. 21.42 22.48 
American refined lard .......... 7.31 7.31 


No comparisons with the like period 
a year ago are possible because of the 
suspension at that time of foreign ex- 
change quotations. 


— 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Mar. 23, 1934, 
show exports from that country were 


as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
69,284 quarters; to the Continent, 
11,137. Exports the previous week 


were: To England, 80,786 quarters; 
to Continent, 12,156. ; 


eee ee 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports for the week ended Mar. 


17, 1934: 

Week Ending New York. Boston. Phila. 
Mar. 17, 1934........ let as ai RE 
Mar. 10; 1934........ 10,982 300 995 
Mar. 3, 1934........ 20,642 Rees -cageee 
Feb. 24, 1934........ oe Sa, fee 

190,194 5,495 4,192 
Biee. BB, BOSB. 2.0000. 4,083 ere 
Mar. 11, 1938........ SME? cones | cecks 
82,883 2,976 24,406 

a Sn 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended March 17, 1934, were 
4,037,000 lbs.; previous week, 5,895,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,636,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to March 17 this 
year, 53,405,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 47,253,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended March 17, 1934, were 
4,609,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,997,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2,956,000 
Ibs.; from eg 1 to March 17 this 
year, 49,400,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 46,862,000 lbs. 











LIVESTOCK PRICES COMPARED, 


Livestock prices at Chicago during 
February, 1934, with comparisons: 
Feb., Jan., Feb, 
1934. 1934. 1933" 
SLAUGHTER CATTLE AND VEALBERS, 
Steers— 
550-900 lbs., 


Choice ...$ 7.20 $ 6.89 
oe 6.67 6.26 $ oe 
Medium 5.76 5.36 5.05 
Common . 4.61 4.00 4.6 
900-1,100 Ibs., Choice 6.94 6.71 6.88 
‘ 6.28 6.05 6.04 
Medium 5.75 5.24 5.2 
Common . 4.56 3.97 3.94 
1,100-1,300 lbs., Choice ... 6.66 6.35 6.88 
Good .... 5.74 5.63 5.54 
Medium . 5.04 4.60 457 
1,300-1,500 Ibs., Choice ... 6.01 5.57 5.67 
Good .... 5.20 4.62 48 
Heifers— 
550-750 lbs., Choice ... 6.52 6.36 5.64 
= ee 5.73 5.41 4.91 
Com.&med. 4.48 3.87 3.91 
750-900 Ibs., Gd. & ch.. 5.72 5.36 5.07 
Com.&med. 4.38 3.92 3.72 
Cows— 
pidsantiommateniaasnin 3.83 3.49 28% 
Common & medium ...... 3.25 2.76 2.45 
Low cutter & cutter...... 2.34 2.07 1.8 
Bulls (yearlings excluded)— 
2. eer 3.28 3.25 2.80 
Cutter, com. & med....... 2.84 2.88 2.6 
Vealers— 
ee ae 6.62 6.01 6.49 
ME cic dlinénexaeWeaetem 5.46 4.70 5.18 
Cull & common .......... 4.54 3.74 3.92 
Calves, 250-500 Ibs.— 
Good & choice ........ce0- 4.74 4.22 44 
Common & medium ...... 3.11 3.42 
HOGS. 
Light light, 140-160 Ibs.— 
Good and choice .......... 4.19 3.33 3.48 
Light weight— 
160-180 Ibs., good & ch.... 4.48 3.52 3.58 
180-200 Ibs., good & ch.... 4.61 3.63 3.62 
Medium weight— 
200-220 Ibs., good & ch.... 4.62 3.63 3.60 
220-250 Ibs., good & ch.... 4.52 3.56 3.53 
Heavy weight— 
250-290 Ibs., good & ch.... 4.36 3.45 3.44 
290-350 Ibs., good & ch.... 4.21 3.29 3.38 
Packing sows— 
275-350 Ibs., good ........ 3.84 2.95 3.04 
350-425 lbs., good ........ 3.74 2.85 2.98 
425-550 lIbs., good ........ 3.64 2.74 2.90 
275-500 Ibs., medium ..... 3.58 2.69 2.78 
Slaughter pigs, 100-130 Ibs.— 
Good & choice ........... 3.19 2.62 3.2 
LAMBS AND SHEEP. 
90 Ibs. down, Gd. & ch. 9.37 8.33 5.68 
Com.&med. 8.16 6.87 470 
90-98 Ibs., Gd. & ch. 9.10 7.95 5.8 
98-110 lbs., Ga. & Ga. sce on 5.17 
Yearling wethers— 
90-110 Ibs., Gd. & ch. 7.58 6.44 48 
Medium .. 6.12 4.99 3.82 
Ewes— 
90-120 Ibs., Gd. & ch. 4.83 3.50 2.60 
120-150 Ibs., Gd. & ch. 4.48 3.12 2.87 
All wts., Com.&med. 3.56 2.26 18 
———— 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Saturday, Mar. 17, 1934—Close: Mar. 
8.15n; June 10.46@10.58; Sept. 11.10@ 
11.15; Dec. 11.55@11.60; sales 11 lots. 
Closing unchanged to 12 points lower. 

Monday, Mar. 19, 1984—Close: Mar. 
8.00n; June 10.35 sale; Sept. 11.00 sale; 
Dec. 11.40 sale; sales 9 lots. Closing 
10@15 points lower than Saturday. 

Tuesday, Mar. 20, 1984—Close: Mar. 
8.20n; June 10.55@10.60; Sept. 11.24 
sale; Dec. 11.65@11.75; sales 12 lots. 
Closing 20@25 points higher. 

Wednesday, Mar. 21, 1934—Close: 
Mar. 8.00n; June 10.35@10.45; Sept 
11.10@11.18; Dec. 11.50@11.60; 

4 lots. Closing 14@20 points lower. 

Thursday, Mar. 22, 1934—Close: Mar. 
8.35n; June 10.70@10.72; Sept. 1135 
sale; Dec. 11.75 sale; sales 21 lots. 
Closing 25@35 points higher. 

Friday, Mar. 23, 1934—Close: Mar. 
8.40b; June 10.60@10.69; Sept. 11.85 
sale; Dec. 11.70@11.83; sale 9 lots 
Closing 5 points higher to 10 lower. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There was a fair 
volume of business in the packer hide 
market this week at steady prices for 
the descriptions moved, total sales be- 
ing around 45,000 hides so far. This 
seemed to be about all the hides the 
three packers involved desired to sell 
this week and the market remained 
quiet during the latter part of the 
period, although a much firmer under- 
tone is apparent. 


As the week closes, buyers are bid- 
ding 9%c for River point light native 
cows, or %c over last trading price, 
with packers asking 91¢c or better. Lo- 
cal small packer association sold a few 
light native cows and extreme light na- 
tive steers this week at 9c but the big 
packers declined to accept this price. 
One feature of the movement was the 
fact that heavy native cows, which have 
been very draggy of late, moved in a 
rather free fashion at steady price. 
Stocks of cows expected to be lighter 
now, with the heavier kill of this de- 
scription well out of the way. 


One packer continues to hold aloof 
from the market and has not sold any 
hides openly for over a month. No ac- 
cumulation of stocks is anticipated in 
this direction, however, the general 
opinion being that this killer has booked 
hides to private tanning account and 
also probably hedged some on the ex- 
change. 


Native steers were sold by two pack- 
ers at 944c, steady. Bids of 9c de- 
clined for extreme light native steers, 
asking up to 94%4c. Butt branded steers 
sold in a fair way at 9%4c, after be- 
ing rather slow recently. Texas steers 
quotable 914c last paid for heavies, 8%2c 
for lights, and 9c for extreme lights. 

Heavy native cows sold at 9c for 
about 10,000 or more, steady price. 
Light native cows 9%c bid for River 
points and 9%c asked; northern 
wanted at 9c. Branded cows sold at 
9c for about 10,000. 

Native bulls last sold at 6%c, for 
Feb.-Mar. take-off. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—A local 

small packer reports moving 5,000 
March all-weights late this week, pro- 
duction of two outside plants, at 9c for 
natives and 8%c for branded, after re- 
fusing bids at %c less earlier. Outside 
small packer lots quotable propor- 
tionately lower, according to descrip- 
tion and location. 
_ Local small packer association early 
in the week sold 800 native steers at 
9%c, 1,000 extreme light native steers 
9c, 700 Colorados 9c, 2,000 light na- 
tive cows 9c, and 2,000 branded cows 
9c, March take-off, all steady prices. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 

outh American market fairly active, 
with last sales at sc advance. At close 
of last week, 8,000 Argentine steers sold 
to Czecho Slovakia and 8,000 more to 
this country, at 67 paper pesos, equal 


Week ending March 24, 1934 


to 11%ce, c.if. New York, steady with 
earlier sales. Mid-week, 4,000 Uruguay 
Nacionals sold to Europe equal to 12ysc, 
or wtsc advance. Later, 8,000 B. A. 
steers sold to Czecho Slovakia at 67 
pesos or llxsc. 

COUNTRY HIDES—tTrading in coun- 
try hides remains slow. Dealers are 
slow to move stocks at these levels, due 
to their inability to replace them with 
hides of equal quality at interior points 
at prices in line with those obtainable 
for tanner selections. All-weights 
quoted around 7c untrimmed and 74@ 
7%6c trimmed, according to average 
weight, selected, delivered. Heavy 
steers and cows around 614¢c, nom., and 
slow. Buff weights quoted around 7% 
@8c trimmed. Extremes range around 
84%24@9c in a nominal way, top for 
trimmed hides. Bulls and glues 4@ 
4%c. All-weight branded 5%@5%c, 
flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—At the close of last 
week, one packer sold 6,500 Feb. north- 
ern point heavy calfskins, 942/15-lb. 
at 15c; also round lot of Feb. light calf, 
under 9%-lb., at 12%c, both steady 
prices. River point heavies last sold at 
18%c. Market fully steady. 

Chicago city calfskins a shade firmer, 
with 8/10-lb. held at 12c and 10/15-lb. 
at 18c, or %c over last sales. Outside 
cities, 8/15-lb., quoted around 12c, nom. 
Mixed cities and countries 10%@l1Ic, 
straight countries 8%@9c. Chicago 
city light calf and deacons last sold at 
85c. 

KIPSKINS — Packer kipskins last 
sold at 12c for Jan.-Feb. northern na- 
tives, 1lc for northern over-weights, 
southerns a cent less; branded 9c bid 
and up to 10c asked. A few available 
this basis. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
10%c. Outside cities quoted 10@10%c; 
mixed cities and countries 9@9%%c; 
straight countries down to 8%4c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
75e. 

HORSEHIDES—Market firmer but 
quotations have not yet shown much 
change. Choice city renderers quotable 
$3.25@38.40, with mixed city and coun- 
try lots around $2.90@3.00, with No. 2’s 
50c less. 


SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts easier 
around 15@16c for full wools, short 








Handling Hides 


Much money is undoubtedly lost 
by the packer through improper 
take-off and curing of hides and 
skins, 

Complete directions for the proper 
handling of hides and skins have 
been i lished by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Subsc rs can 
obtain copies by sending in the fol- 
lowing coupon, accompanied by a 
5-cent stamp: 

The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Please send me copy of directions 
for take-off and curing of hides and 
skins. 


oo Beer secccccccace 
Street . nw ccccccccccccccccccce ecccee 
City 

(Enclosed find 5c in stamps.) 

















wools around 10c, pieces and torn skins 
about 7c. Production of packer shear- 
lings still light and one car sold at 85c 
for No. 1’s, 70c for No. 2’s, and 55c 
for fresh clips, or 5c down from pre- 
vious sale; another packer asking 5c 
over the prices paid. Small packer 
shearlings more plentiful and quoted 
around 40c, 30c and 20c, for the three 
descriptions, representing some buyers’ 
paying limits. Pickled skins steady at 
$3.75 per doz. last paid at Chicago for 
Feb. and Mar. skins; some houses sold 
well into Mar. take-off. Packer wool 
pelts quoted around $2.85@2.90 per 
ewt. live lamb asked. Outside small 
packer lamb pelts $1.75@2.00, selected, 
according to quality. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Around mid-week, 

one packer sold 3,500 Feb. native steers 
at 9%c; also 1,400 Mar. native steers 
at 9%c, car or two Mar. butt branded 
steers at 944c, and 2,100 Mar. Colorados 
at 9c, representing production for first 
half March. Another packer credited 
with selling part of March natives and 
butt brands same basis, all steady 
prices. 
_ CALFSKINS—Calfskins quoted nom- 
inally unchanged from last trading 
prices. The movement week or so back 
on a broad scale left unsold stocks light. 
Collectors’ 4-5’s last sold at 85c, 5-7’s 
at $1.10, 7-9’s at $1.30, 9-12’s at $2.15, 
and 12-17 kips at $2.30. Last trading 
in packer 7-9’s was at $1.55, and 9-12’s 
at $2.25, but higher prices asked. 


— a 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Mar. 23, 1934 with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended 


Prev. Cor. week 
Mar. 23. : 
Spr, nat ar. 23 week, 1933. 
SEB. cccces 9 10 
Bry. pat. sire. 9% i ar He 
. Tex. strs. 
= butt brnd’d oo dete sii 
L waleiighe @ 9% @ 9% @ 6 
Hvy. Col. strs. 
Exiignt Tex. © ® ee — 
8 
Seb Gisine 9b 
Brnd’d cows 9 GQ @ ou 
Hvy. nat. cows 9 6g On $ Bi 
* nat. cows @ 9% @ 9b 5%@ 6 
aat. bulls .. @ 6% @ 6% @ 5 
roe bulls. @ 5%n 5%@ 6n @ 4% 
alfskins ...12144@15 124. @15 8 @ 9% 
=, Gs: 6 @12 @12 @ 8 
ips. ov-wt.. pal abe @ Th 
a wae. 2 @10 9 @ 6n 
, B. 
— hris.40 @50 40 Sho 30 as" 


ght native, butt b 
le per Ib. less than pane wg en 


CITY AND SMALL PACKBERS, 
Nat. all-wts. 8%@ 9 


lorado steers 


Branded .... 8%@ 8% Hee $7 
Nat. bulls... 64%@ 6% oy9 oa ‘¢ dan 
Brnd’d bulls. 51%4,@ 54 5%4@6 g 44n 
— cools arees 11%@12% 6% @ 7% 
Slunks, reg..55 @oo” 55 Goo 35 3. “ 
Slunks, hris.30 @35 30 @35 25 @30 
COUNTRY HIDEs. 

Hvy. steers. . @ 6%4n 64@ 6 a 
Hvy. cows. @ 64n 64@ eu 4 q % 
ME, o:000000 T%@7™% TF @T™% in@ 5 
Extremes 8 @9 8 @9 54@ 5% 

_ ASAE 4 @4% @4% 2%@3 
Calfskins 84@ 9 8%4@ 9 56 @5% 
ee @ 8% @8% 5 @5% 
Light calf...50 @60n 50 @60n 25 @80n 
Deacons ....50 @60n 50 @60n 25 @30n 
Slunks, reg.. 20n @10n 
Slunks, hris. 1 @10n 5n 
Horsehides .2.90@8.40 - 2.85@3.40 1.75@2.25 

SHEEPSKINS. 

Des MMR. oc cactSices. “sencencees. ectedersos 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....1.75@2.00 1.90@2.20 50 @55 
Pkr. shearlgs @85 85 @90 @45 
Dry pelts ..15 @16 17 @18 @7 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Chicago, Mar. 22, 1934. 


CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day, all grades weighty steers were 15 
@25c higher. Good and choice long 
yearlings were mostly strong to 25c 
higher in sympathy with general im- 
provement on all strictly grainfed cat- 
tle; lower grade light steers, shortfed 
offerings, steady to 25c lower but kill- 
ing quality generally plainer. Long year- 
lings scaling 1,100 lbs. upward and me- 
dium weight and weighty steers com- 
prised best finished offerings in crop; 
with extreme top at $7.65. Best 
weighty steers were $7.40; 1,636-lb. 
averages, $6.25; 1,760 lbs., $5.65; better 
grade yearling heifers 25c lower; early 
top $6.25; late top $5.90. Lower grade 
yearlings and all weighty heifers were 
firm. Strictly good beef cows were 
about steady but all others 10@15c 
lower. Bulls were weak, vealers 50@ 
75c higher, selected offerings selling up 
to $8.00. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday, 
heavies were 10@15c lower, packing 
sows, 25c off, other weights and classes 
generally steady. Demand was dull 
owing mainly to sluggish fresh pork 
trade; closing top, $4.50; late bulk bet- 
ter grade 190 to 240 lhs., $4.35@4.45; 
250 to 290 lIbs., $4.20@4.40; 300 to 370 
Ibs., $4.00@4.25; 140 to 180 Ibs., $3.50 
@4.35. Plain kinds of all weights dis- 
counted 25@50c and more. Good pigs 
were $2.50@3.00; packing sows, $3.30 
@3.50. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Friday, 
bulk fat lambs, 25c or more lower; sheep 
steady. Narrowed shipper demand in- 
cident to pre-Easter fast days and 
Jewish holidays late next week, were a 
factor in declines. Sluggish dressed 
trade also had weakening influence al- 
though aggregate supply of live lambs 
materially decreased. First Californias 
of season arrived on direct billing. 
Closing wooled lamb prices were lowest 
since late January; late top, $9.20; 
week’s practical top, $9.50, paid early; 
late bulk to packers $9.00@9.10. Clipped 
lambs finished around $7.25@7.40; top 
ewes, $5.75, bulk desirable natives, $5.00 


@5.50. 
a 
Watch Wanted page for bargains. 


KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Kansas City, Kans., Mar. 22, 1934. 

CATTLE—A stronger undertone fea- 
tured the beef steer and yearling mar- 
ket and all classes are selling at strong 
to 25c higher rates as compared with 
last Friday, heavy fed steers showing 
most of the advance. The week’s top 
reached $7.00 on choice 1,113 and 1,169- 
lb. weights, while choice 1,203- to 1,440- 
lb. averages ranged from $6.40@6.85. 
Most of the fed offerings cleared from 
$5.00@6.00. Fed heifers and mixed year- 
lings closed strong, while slaughter 
cows ruled 15@25c higher. Strong to 
25c higher prices prevailed on bulls and 
vealers held fully steady, with the late 
top at $6.50. 

HOGS—Considerable weakness de- 
veloped in the hog market and final 
values are 25@380c lower than last Fri- 
day. Closing levels are at the lowest 
point since early in February with the 
late top at $4.00 on best 190- to 240-lb. 
weights. Government buying was re- 
sumed this week, but the limited volume 
failed to lend any strength to the mar- 
ket. On Thursday’s session the bulk 
of the more desirable grades of all 
weights sold at $3.95 and $4.00, while 
unfinished grades were fairly numerous 
at $3.50@3.85. Packing sows declined 
along with butcher grades and $3.25@ 
3.50 took the late bulk. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs met a slow trade 
all week and prices are unevenly steady 
to 25c lower than last Friday. Best 
fed lambs scored $9.25 on Monday, 
while at the close, most sales ranged 
from $8.75 down. The first shipment 
of Arizona springers reached the mar- 
ket on Monday and sold up to $10.90 
but at the close similar kinds had to 
sell from $10.10 down. Mature sheep 
held at mostly steady rates. Late in 
the week shippers paid up to $5.70 for 
best fat ewes while most of the arrivals 
ranged from $5.50 down. 

— aa 


OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Omaha, Neb., Mar. 22, 1934. 
CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
are only slightly changed from Friday 
of last week, prices generally ruling 








steady to strong with instances strong 
to 25c higher on good to choice weighty 
steers and medium weights. Heifers 
held steady and beef cows are strong 
to 10@15c higher. Bulls held about 
steady and vealers recovered their fyl] 
decline and closed steady. Choice 
weighty steers scaling 1,317 Ibs. sold 
at $6.85 and medium weights of 1,247 
Ibs. $7.00. The week’s top price odd 
head of choice selected vealers sold at 
$6.50. 

HOGS—Compared with last Satur- 
day, hog prices were 10@25c lower, 
Thursday’s top, $3.95 with the follow- 
ing bulks: 180- to 280-lb. average, $3.75 
@3.85; medium grade down to $3.50; 
280 to 3.50 lbs., $3.40@3.75; 140 to 180 
Ibs., $3.00@3.75; sows, $3.15@3.25; 
stags, $2.50@3.25; pigs, $2.00@3.00. 

SHEEP—General undertone of the 
slaughter lamb trade has been weak 
despite lighter receipts. Comparisons 
with last Friday show values 10@1lb5e 
lower. Yearlings and aged sheep held 
steady. Thursday’s bulk fed wooled 
lambs sold at $8.75, a few loads up to 
$8.90, top $9.00. Native spring lambs, 
$10.75@11.00; fed clipped lambs, $7.15 
@7.25; good and choice ewes, $4.00@ 
5.50, week’s top $5.60; good and choice 
shearing lambs, $8.15@8.75. 

SS 


ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


East St. Louis, Ill., Mar. 22, 1934. 

CATTLE—Strength was shown in 
practically all cattle prices the past 
week. Compared with last Friday: 
Steers sold 10@15c higher; mixed year- 
lings and heifers strong to 10@15c up; 
cowstuff strong to 10@15c higher; bulls 
10c higher; vealers 50c higher. Top 
1,002-lb. yearling steers registered $7.00 
and best matured steers $6.25 with bulk 
of steers $4.50@6.15 and most good 
and choice kinds $5.75@6.35. Most 
good and choice mixed yearlings and 
heifers cleared at $5.25@5.65 and me- 
dium fleshed kinds $4.35@4.80 with top 
655-lb. heifers, $6.15 and best mixed 
yearlings $6.00. Top cows registered 
$4.50; majority, $3.00@3.75, while low 
cutters sold largely at $1.25@1.75. Top 
sausage bulls brought $3.35 and closed 
at this top with vealers late at $7.25 
down. 

HOGS—Swine values declined 10@ 
20c during the period, the top on Thurs- 
day falling to $4.35, the lowest since 
early in February. Bulk of hogs fin- 
ished at $4.25@4.35; packing sows 
mostly $3.30@3.50. 
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SHEEP—Fat lambs ruled steady to 
25¢c lower, other classes being un- 
changed. Small lots of native spring 
lambs sold from $11.00@14.50, some 
Texas at $10.75 and Arizonas at $10.00 

11.00. Wooled lambs topped at $9.50, 
the bulk, $8.75@9.00; clipped lambs 
$7.25@7.75, top $8.00 and fat ewes $5.00 
@5.50. 





o— 
SIOUX CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Sioux City, Ia., Mar. 22, 1934. 

CATTLE—Beef steers and yearlings 
ruled strong to 25c higher this week, 
with better grades leading the advance. 
Choice long yearlings scored $7.15, 
medium weight beeves ranged up to 
$7.10 and the bulk turned at $4.75@ 
6:00. Fat she stock finished strong to 
25c higher. Carlots of desirable light 
heifers made $5.50, beef cows sold 
freely at $2.65@3.50 and most low cut- 
ters and cutters moved at $1.50@2.25. 
Bulls strengthened late and the prac- 
tical top for medium grades stood at 
$3.00. Vealer prices indicated no 
change and choice brought $6.00. 

HOGS—Moderate receipts proved in 
excess of trade requirements with bear- 
ish influence governing trade through- 
out. Compared with last Friday, 
slaughter classes showed a 25@40c de- 
cline. Quality of butchers reflect a 
sharp falling off with liberal quota of 
medium grades included. Thursday’s 
ton held at $3.80 with bulk better grade 
180- to 290-lb. weights ranging from 
$3.60@3.75. Most 290- to 350-lb. butch- 
ers cleared at $3.40@3,60. Bulk of 140- 
to 170-lb. averages scored $2.75@3.50. 
Packing sows cashed mainly at $3.20@ 
3.80. 


SHEEP—Outlet for lambs this week 
was restricted and despite smaller re- 
ceipts, both locally and at other mid- 
western markets, prices slumped mostly 
25e. Fed lambs attained $9.00 for 
week’s top, but late best sold around 
$8.85 with bulk $8.65@8.75. Small lots 
65- to 79-lb. spring lambs commanded 
$11.50@13.00 and packages of fed clip- 
pers made $7.25@7.65. Fat ewes closed 
steady to 10c higher, two loads 114-lb. 
fed westerns went to $5.60 and odd 
lots, natives and westerns, $4.25@5.25. 


~~ — 


ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., March 21, 1934. 

CATTLE—Compared with Friday of 
last week, steers and yearlings with 
attractive finish were strong to 25c 
higher. Medium weight and heavy 
beeves shared the full upturn. Common 
to medium grades were little changed. 
Heifers were steady to strong, cows 
steady, bulls 10@15c higher and veal- 
ers fully steady. Better grade year- 
lings and fed steers turned at $5.50@ 
6.25, best heavies $6.40, top medium 
weights $6.75, highest since last July. 
Common and medium grades brought 
$3.50@5.25. Medium to good heifers 
bulked at $4.00@5.60. Beef cows sold 
at $2.75@3.50 mostly, low cutters and 
cutters around $1.50@2.50. Common to 
good bulls went at $2,50@3.25. Vealers 
topped at $7.00, bulk down to $4.00. 

HOGS—Hog trade showed strength 
early this week but has since dropped 


Week ending March 24, 1934 


back to the lowest basis for the month 
to date. Better 170- to 260-lb. hogs 
sold today at $3.90@4.00; better 260- to 
360-lb. ones, $3.60@3.90, many medium 
to good grade light and mediumweight 
hogs $3.50@3.90, bulk better 140 to 160 
lbs., $3.25@3.75, most pigs $2.50@3.00, 
bulk sows $3.15@3.40. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs worked 
largely 50c lower than last Wednesday. 
The bulk of the good to choice fed 
lambs here today sold at $8.75, fat 
natives at $8.50@8.75. Common and 
medium natives cleared at $7.00@8.00, 
fat ewes at $4.00@5.00. Desirable 68- 
lb. spring lambs, first of the season, 
sold today at $11.00. 

——- §e—— 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week March 15: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 





Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

March 15. week. 1933. 

WR cc nicticveneceseuwe $ 6.50 $ 6.50 $ 5.00 
parr 6.50 6.25 5.00 
Winnipeg .....cccccccee 5.50 5.50 4.50 
MEEEED icidicinnies 66000 6.00% 5.00 4.75 3.50 
RT 4.75 4.75 3.75 
Primee Albert ....cccces 4.75 3.85 3.00 
SS. eae 4.50 4.75 4.00 
GOGMMCOTM 2c cccccccccese 4.50 4.50 3.00 

VEAL CALVES. 
I von ud.cc%o'eescns $ 8.00 $ 8.50 $ 8.00 
er re 7.50 7.50 7.50 
WeNOS cccccccccccces 6.50 6.50 5.50 
a 5.50 5.00 5.00 
errr 5.50 5.50 5.50 
Pence AMere ..cccescce ates “7 3.25 
MNS GRD cccccccscces 5.00 6.00 5.25 
Saskatoon .........-.++. 5.00 6.00 5.15 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
TEE. cs cccvevioscoee $ 9.90 $10.25 $ 5.70 
OO eee 10.00 10.50 5.75 
WEE wis ccauseaeweas 9.00 9.50 5.00 
EE etcbecevitweeaes 9.00 9.40 4.75 
ree 9.00 9.35 4.70 
Prince Albert .......... 8.80 9.45 4.70 
 : eae 8.60 9.50 4.75 
GORGE cc cccccccccces 8.80 9.60 4.70 
GOOD LAMBS. 
TorontoO .....ecceeesoees $ 8.75* $ 8.25 $ 6.65 
ee 6.50 7.50 6.00 
IEE cove vemecaees 7.25 7.25 5.50 
EE cha iis a ebin tae webu 6.50 6.50 4.50 
Ee 6.50 6.25 4.50 
WEINO BIDE ..ccc voce <4 ee — 
a re 6.50 6.75 4.50 
ED s-cic ba-escawabiec awa 6.00 4.50 
*Spring lambs $8.00 to $9.00 each. 
fe 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Mar. 16, 1934, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
Week Cor. 





ended Prev. week, 

March 16. week. 1933. 
CO ee 94,190 68.521 84,008 
Kansas City, Kan........ 37,483 23,853 37,684 
ee 43,352 20,175 32,473 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 46,767 35,213 3, 806 
Sioux City .............. 34,309 17,877 24,500 
EE vc0%e's wanendes 19,174 15,212 36,788 
> OU. wenseece cacvecee GE | ee 18,252 
N. Y., Newark & J. C... 42,239 39,114 34,724 
WE sv cnccencsvenneees 350,258 242,279 322,325 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


Reported by U. S, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Des Moines, Ia., Mar. 22, 1934. 

A very slow demand, in spite of mod- 
erate receipts, featured the trade in 
hogs at 22 concentration points and 7 
packing plants in Iowa and Minnesota, 
and lower prices have been the general 
rule. Quality was generally very poor. 
Current prices are mostly 10@20c 
lower than last week’s close. Late bulk 
good to choice 200- to 260-lb., $3.75@ 
4.00; numerous long hauled carlots, to 
$4.05; 270- to 310-lb. weights, mostly 
$3.60@3.90; better grade 150 to 190 
Ibs., $3.25@3.90. Plain hogs were dis- 
counted 50c or more; light and medium 
weight packing sows, mostly $3.00@ 
3.30, few $3.40. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 22 concentration points and 7 
packing plants for the week ended Mar. 
22, were as follows: 


This Last 
week week. 
OS re 22,100 20,800 
SS ME, DE cs6.6nceaeeies queen 25,900 24,800 
Bs MEME: Ebeccctccecvcevovess 32,700 46,200 
» SA ee 15,200 16,300 
. SS ae a 12,200 
Be, Sy SU rsh ececeesexess 17,600 10,900 
——-— 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Mar. 17, 1934: 
Hogs. 


At 20 markets: 
Week ended Mar. 17 --- Ae 


Cattle. Sheep. 






Previous week .......... ,000 

nein eGr6ise 0 ciessia aural 117,000 
Di undasevle Sousa aca aee 155,000 
MEE ccaidnain ob-oeg ears nail 195,000 
EE tein ine s4 arene ae 202,000 





Hogs at 11 markets: 


i. a ee: Aeeererr reer 
Previous week v0.8 
1933 


0 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Mar. 17....144,000 336,000 220,000 
PEOTIOE WEEE 65.0 cccccvs 124,000 261,000 151,000 
MEY <watsst cewiew see seen 89,000 281,000 182,000 
MEE. avuveescaseeeneenctl 115,000 7,000 228 000 
MEE. ¢cd-dess<esbeseveseee 156,000 468,000 257,000 
ME. kp viesbeseeepe cabeiked 155,000 459,000 287,000 
GD acvadacconvesckneden 138,000 345,000 228,000 

a 


CANADIAN INSPECTED KILL. 


Inspected slaughter of live stock in 
Canada during January, with compari- 
sons, are officially reported as follows: 


Jan., Jan., 12 mos. 
1934. 1933. 


1933. 

IRN Sa tre bute ite 63,133 50,521 654,000 

MEEK cicccues Gobo 28,221 20,255 438,428 

Hogs .............. 269,581 247,081 2,802,377 

oS ee ie See 40,244 48.576 868,679 
pees SEE: 


When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, March aa 


1234, with comparisons, 


are reported 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 


to 


Sheep. 
9,499 
13,029 
5,774 
5,634 


14,688 
5,506 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. 
Armour and Co. ........ ,590 7,476 
2 = Sarre , 838 3,044 
Bertin & OO. .nccccccecs 2,940 ses 
Wilson & 00. ..ccc.sceee 4,109 5,645 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co. .. 1,317 ones 
G. H. Hammond Co. ... 2,894 2,312 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 552 aie 
SHIPPERS .ccccccccccvcece 11,165 11,606 
GERMEB  cccccccccccccccose 5,446 23,401 

Brennan Pkg. Co., 2,700 hogs; Independent Pkg. 

Co., 387 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 


Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
Pkg. Co., 5,178 hogs. 


54,230 sheep. 


Not including 1,572 cattle, 1,998 


: 40,851 cattle, 9,139 calves, 


calves, 


hogs and 11,236 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co. 2,843 1, 4,565 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 2,233 898 
Morris & Co. 2,452 545 
Swift & Co.. . 2,954 969 
Wilson & Co........ 2,361 723 
Independent Pkg. Co. .... ence 
OERNEES ccccccccccces »723 170 
BOOM  vcceccccesce 17,566 4,314 
0. ° 
Cattle and 
alves Hogs. 
Armour and Co.......... 6,372 16,614 
Cudahy Pkg. Oo......... 4,334 12,277 
Dold Pkg. Co............ 1,096 5,061 
Morris & Co.........00.. 2,267 29 
Bee BG Gee cccvccccccece 6,126 9,251 
GY Leekcwessssccacves 21,344 


So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 
Pkg. Co., 314 cattle; Nagle 


35 cattle; 
Pkg. Co., 73 cattle; 


499 hogs; 
1,458 hogs; 


Agar 


63,776 hogs, 


40,251 


Sheep. 
4.997 





Lincoln 


Sinclair Pkg. Co., 275 cattle; Wilson & Co., 1,128 


cattle. 
Total: 
32,165 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 



































Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co..... 1,769 2,569 7,928 
Swift & Co......... 2,543 3,480 4,288 
Morris & Co........ 1,005 507 20 
Hunter Pkg. Co.... 1,138 41 1,847 
Heil Pkg. Co....... coos eee 1,422 
Krey Pkg. Co...... — sb eit 2,032 
DE  setpenesaee 2,108 3,468 18,451 
WEEE cseddcccesius 2,863 230 10,620 
BER wvevccciesdce 11,426 10,295 46,608 
Not including 1,818 cattle, 3,084 calves, 
hogs and 2,238 sheep bought direct. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Sieloff Pkg. Co..... 158 15 670 
Krey Pkg. Co....... ee 496 
Laclede Pkg. Co.... 32 ees 464 
Sokolik Pkg. Co.... 45, 2 éeee 
Madison Pkg. Co... 2 77 11 
Stoats Pkg. Co..... 13 4 cows 
Glaser Pig. ©0..... ccc eee ° 
Belesot Pkg. Co.... .... cane ume 
DL. <cgeduneeée Pee 186 1,606 
GEE acdnenssccecs 205 58 476 
BOOM  scccvcesctes 455 402 3,723 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,917 230 14,724 
Armour and Co..... 3,220 244 15,462 
Bwete & OO. .cccccee 2,659 229 869,139 
DED ssenedaessie 2,103 16 11,076 
WE. evcberccccese 247 17 43 
WOR cccccsccects 11,146 736 50,444 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Saat BGR. cciccsce 3,053 929 12,974 
Armour and Co. ... 4,047 928 11,427 
WO:  en6csisecatee 1,085 120 350 
Me ces 8,185 1,977 24,751 
OKLAHOMA - 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co..... 1, 695 3,180 
Wilson & Co.. 2,121 612 2,804 
Others ....... 175 564 
WG. - sceveencwous 4.235 1,343 6,638 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 1,250 2,415 
Dold Pkg. Co...... 552 15 1,949 
Wichita D. B. Co 22 eee eeve 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... cove 
Fred W. Dold & Sons 83 514 
Sunflower Pkg. Co.. 51 140 
DOU: nwccucsesee 2,042 733 «=, 018 
Not including 1,644 hogs bought direct 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs 
Swift & Sarre 37 167 8 =2,187 
Armour and Co. 862 237 862,34 
GE wtetuvesoccecs 7 225 2,398 
,  Perrrerrrrr. 3,442 629 6,932 
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22,275 cattle and calves; 65,076 hogs; 


Sheep. 


“706 
489 
10,000 


28,022 





Sheep. 
"16 
407 

1 

429 





Sheep. 
5.807 
5,802 
6,220 
1,478 





19,307 


Sheep. 

18, 
7,653 
2,957 


28,618 





Sheep. 
619 
582 





1,201 


Sheep. 
2,916 
127 


3,043 


Sheep. 
14,679 
15,141 
15,030 


44,850 





























ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 3,017 4,472 8,367 3,993 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 393 «1, cece meee 
Swift & Co......... 4,525 6,499 12,675 4,168 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,909 31 ie omne 
ren 1,055 262 11,442 1,335 
BE sc ccccccceces 10,899 13,086 32,484 8,496 
MILWAUKEB. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,896 8,194 6,739 841 
Swift & Co., Harris- 
wane aed 186 eeoe 
49 rer eee ceee 
65 coco cece cece 
727 
sane 279 
ie OO gee 
Armour & Co., Chi. 41 “ene 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 20 - 
Shippers . 125 23 40 
Others 545 454 30 
WO secacdiasaes 3,478 12,779 8,001 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co....... 1,736 875 8,914 1,538 
Armour and Co..... 439 133 =—-1,330 neon 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. 10 ene 1,005 ans 
Brown Bros. ...... 120 29 154 6 
Stumpf Bros. ...... cece eee 67 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 98 oeee 192 
Indiana Prov. Co... 21 13 116 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. “ae wees 360 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 20 5 $iece apie 
Art Wabnitz ....... 6 5 See 17 
NE sc acicel nanan 2,329 2,202 16,818 1,704 
GD cretcesencees 569 8 227 300 
SE Sc baenyvesten 5,348 3,393 29,183 3,565 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... 16 ou 138 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... 5 ones 414 nen 
E. Kahn’s Sons — * ,245 5,351 1,146 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 100 310 862,008 eet 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 3 ius 








H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 12 
A. Sander Pke. Co.. 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 


J. & F. Schroth Co. 14 
John F. Stegner Co. 413 69 
SS rete 112 1,182 
Ge codesawavseus 1,101 4 
Total ............ 3.356 2.716 
Not including 1,271 cattle, 114 calves, 


hogs and 1,218 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended March 17, 1934, with comparisons: 














CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended. Prev week, 
Mar. 17. week. 1933. 

NN a ciasd cewanewnees 40,851 34.419 22.811 
St CE scnewneseeces 17,566 15.070 15,486 
DT cccaseatecnneee ves 22.275 18,748 14,740 
East St. Louis ......... 11,426 10,758 8,239 
BE. BOTS soccccoccsosces 455 359 mee 
Sy SE -stcverescunees 8,185 5,541 4,839 
GE GE cccccceoacdcse 11,146 9.799 8,515 
Oklahoma City ......... 4,235 3.931 2,335 
TE Leucecencesecnyec 2,042 1,991 1,873 
ee 3,442 3,295 2.496 
SL EE | iaisna eheraik @re-a'oveins 10,899 9,788 9.035 
eee 3,478 2,983 2.723 
EE 5,348 4,152 2,940 
ssi“ (RT 3,356 3,175 2.359 

WN écactuceesadetases 144,704 124,009 98,341 

HOGS. 

} OP cacsccnvvccsseuns 63.776 66,515 49,106 
BD GE ceccessssece 17,355 12.862 16.377 
eae 65.076 38,197 47,679 
ee, ee BED cccavcace 46,608 64,951 49,445 
Si MEE. awesecedcaeor.se 3,723 3.082 Sata 
et EN ninnanetewapecemd 24.751 18.274 18,176 
SE ME  nnddcdueces cen 50.444 30,455 31,598 
Oklahoma City ......... 6,638 4,097 12,811 
WEEE oe cccccecccccces 5. 2,787 7.622 
EE . vasetepencacecive 932 3.006 5,478 
7 eer y 27.502 35,414 
Milwaukee 8,001 540 9.820 
Indianapolis " 24°512 26,785 
Cincinnati ‘ 14,328 18,625 

TE. ceccccvccecsevves 378,059 317,180 328,946 

SHEEP. 

ChICATO ...cccccccecsesss 54,230 40,004 54,291 
ME cecswavvnces 32,065 23.817 32,0389 
CE  dsnevegecececouace 32.165 14,397 26,248 
ee Te. TMD .cccccwes 0,000 6,542 8,592 
Sp EE ke dke so wneee os 429 621 eas 
OS — eee 28,618 21.680 25,224 
EE hd éccneecesons 19,307 8,576 10.868 
Cklahoma City .......... 1,201 296 1,391 
SEE “Svaceeoesxedeous 3,043 2,400 4,311 
BED . wececcdavcccenses 44,850 13,328 30,289 
SD a wer wareweucnietecoree 8,496 7,835 12,004 
eS Ree 887 795 580 
NN aa 3,565 3.626 5,440 
RENEE. setevnvesudine 1,525 1,583 3,526 

WEE. Wadbcsccceieosees 240,381 145,500 214,808 








CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 








RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., March 12. .13,017 1,728 28,158 8 6@19 
Tues., March 13. 9,325 3,392 " 11,000 
Wed., March 14. .11,006 1,931 14,707 9,155 
Thurs., March 7,738 2,771 15,164 18,998 
Fri., March 16 +239 805 18,824 13.395 
Sat., March 17... 200 200 11,000 4,009 
Total this week..43,615 10,827 110,522 65,029 
Previous week ..36,378 10,585 80,698 48 894 
WORE GOD cecccess 23,294 10,057 89,102 50,197 
Two years ago...33,910 16,574 124,290 170,79) 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., March 12.. 3,544 106 3,535 4,823 
Tues., March 13.. 2,059 210 2,406 2939 
Wed., March 14.. 2,947 108 790 4 
Thurs., March 15. 1,817 102 1,671 2,953 
Fri., March 16... 721 99 1,720 2,858 
Sat., March 17... 100 200 = 1,000 
Total this week. .11,188 625 10,322 145g 
Previous week ... 8,969 443 14,100 14,858 
ee eae 4,914 286 6,736 i 
Two years ago...11,101 782 20,140 


Total receipts for month and year to Mar, 17, 
with comparisons: 





—March.—— Year.—. 

1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 
ae 90,769 62,948 486,181 355,060 
I: ciaewars 24,955 17,754 107,108 74,851 
. coucesres 23,336 . 1,669,241 1,455,887 
Sheep ....... 141,558 154,418 (649,880 860,05 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Week ended Mar. 17.$ 5.90 $ 4.35 $450 §$ 9.40 
5.70 4.50 9.10 








Previous week ...... 4.45 i 
eee 5.35 3.95 2.20 5.50 
DE ist¢stqanseweete 30 4.45 3.50 7.2 
BED boenceveedendes 8.45 7.60 4.00 846 
BED. waseBewehaaasne 65 10.50 5.10 10.0 
ME ccucxankwnmmntanse 12.85 11.60 7.85 17.6 
Av. 1929-1933 ....9 9.10 $7.60 § 4, $ 9.75 

SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKDRS. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Mar, 17.... 32,400 100,200 50,40 
Previous week .......... 75,598 34,086 
BE cnesdicnenvecsansene 18,380 366 32,133 
SEE. s.aavwedenseteemmenial’ 22,809 104,150 46,620 
EY Soup ecewenesausereee 30,045 1749 44,48 
EE. Gaccqbests cesarean 26,860 102,154 58,952 
DE -entsovessoecevessius 28,587 60,360 56,000 


~ *Saturday, Mar. 17, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 








Rec'd. Wet. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended Mar. 17.110,500 233 $4.65 § 435 
Previous week ....... 89,698 247 85 44 
DE sen tneriwewassaed ,102 245 4.20 3% 
DE ane¢eceduvekewnee ‘ 237 5.00 44 
EL pad vercestenue ee 156,420 243 8.40 7.0 
DD xoccececescesonee 141,657 234 11.30 10.80 
DE. sencunecenwuceene a 239 «8612.10 
Av. 1929-1933 ...... 121,900 239 $ 8.20 $7.0 





*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Mar. 17, 1934, estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended March 16, 1934, with com 
parisons: 


Week ented Mar. 26. acc cccccccvvcceconm 94,190 
DE TOOEE oc ucccvecsstarececessecehenn 521 
ee er 84,008 
BEE wccustececucwseucemectaaneeseea an 118,90 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
March 22, 1934, were as follows: 





ended, Prev. 

Mar. 22. week. 

Packers’ purchases ............--+ 57,703 56,28 

pS SS eee 46,802 36,14 

Shippers’ purchases ............. 11, 13,18 

ps +4 

BED «concen vcussbxcetswonteaeene 116,504 105,52 
— 


HOG REFRIGERATION. 


Chilling hogs is one of the most tt 
portant things connected with curimg. 
Have your men read the “do’s” and 
“don’ts” in “PorK PACKING,” The N& 
tional Provisiuner’s latest revision 
“The Packers’ Encyclopedia.” 


The National Provisionet 
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a a eae ae 14,087 14,412 14,837 
K SLAUGHTER REPORTS — Sagem soso sgt 1443 Mtg RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 
> 1 reports to The National Provisioner show St. Paul ...........----- 21. 5 5 SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1934. 
0 Unlon 2eMGmber of livestock slaughtered at 16 centers Gavetee 12s. 6,986 6361 9,808 - pela ea 
pe tee week Cae See St, See. WME Seca c soc 402,508 200,982 360,610 Cnicago .......0.ccc0eee- 200 11,000 4,000 
Sh CATTLE. a a eee 4 a p+ on 
. . IED ao ccs cconescasens : 
} oan by Prev. on. ChICAZO ... eee eeeeeeeee 38,558 30,708 St. Louis Sistas aie ukeuaie 750 1, 700 1,200 
i Mar. 17. week. 1933. Kansas City 32,065 23,817 32,059 St. Joseph ..........-+6+ 100 1,000 
1.8 4 258 26,244 OMBRR cecccccccccccccce 17,930 25,442 Sioux City eccesceesceses 100 by 000 100 
os (hicagO .-----eeeeeeeeees rae Ia anaes Bast St. Louls....-..... te ek ae 200 —-1,000 100 
: 18 R95 ee oe osescesornes 39°58 16911 14° St. Joseph .... .. 2, 2 me 31are Fort Worth .......+.... 100 300, 200 
a @ Omen -.--. opie leeS tale i x + Sioux F< , EE rd cece arp b bam Sere F 
» 4,000 MRTEE. LOUIE... csc cesees 16,145 —_ — Wichita 2,400 4.311 Louisville ......... <n ae 100 100 
2 65,000 St. Joseph ..----+++-+-- 9738 8894 72198 Fort Worth 10,339 Wichita ..... - 400 900 100 
3 48'804 Sioux City «---+-++-++++e 2°75 2775 2'245 Philadelphia 4,217 6,455 Indianapolis 100 2,000 100 
> 50197 Sen case essere acien 4070 ’ 3'208 ‘Indianapolis . 2,040 1,404 Pittsburgh was 300 200 
) 70-791 Fort Worth ...-++++-++5- 4828 1508 1695 New York & Jersey City. 45,085 46,656 55,412 Cincinnati 200 600 200 
. Philadelphia .......-...- oan yeti 009 Oklahoma City ......... 1,201 296 1,391 Buffalo .. . 100 800 100 
Indianapolis ......-...-- ’ ’ 1, Cincinnati a 1,630 3.6385 Nashville ....... . 300 400 200 
New York & Jersey City. 9,119 8,663 7,518 Denver ...........-+..-: 44,850 13.328 3,512 Oklahoma City eae), ee 200 
Sheep. Oklahoma City ......... 5,703 5,549 8,148 gt paul 22! 7,161 6671 9.287 
5 4828 on fmnati ...-++--ereeee 5,708 2,204 Milwaukee ............. 884 798 580 MONDAY, MARCH 19, 1934. 
8 ee . i 
) ae a. al sececercecccces : ioe Rs eas re: 281,276 191,987 223.285 Chicago peewee et eas 13,000 23,008 14,000 
AUKEE ..-- eee eee eee “ees : x . 
; = stl —_e—__ PN ecuaiicintaaucaanae 10,500 8,000 10,000 
D100 Total ....eeseeseeeeeee 555 133,2 , PEMD, civictcavvccviece’ 3,000 7,500 3,000 
> NEW YORK LIVESTOCK TE OREM Sc ctinciavoree 2,500 4,000 7,500 
2 «14,5 Xc rE 4,000 +o eae 
; Kansas bases ike 32" Receipts of livestock at New York Port’ Worti 2220000011. 1200 300 “B00 
S Me oGuebe .........0.000-.. 47,8 : 5. markets for week ended March 17,1934: Milwaukee ..:22...0..... 20 1,000, 100 
Mar. 11 set Ls 0 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. [ouisville <....0c0c20225 "900 "800 "300 
' Sioux City Jersey City 5 eee 4,211 7.518 3,837 18.910 Wichita ig 1,000 1,900 700 
Wichita ....... oe ‘ entra MO cccces ’ ‘ oeee 580 Indianapolis ............. ‘ 
ea Fort Worth ... oo eres New York ......... 950 2,932 10,498 4.604 Pittsburgh errs lnet ei 118 3,800 1,000 
. delphi —— ncinnati ....... ° - . 
355,060 ies 14/148 "37! i eee . 7,130 11,855 14.385 30.044 Buffalo : 1,000 5,300 3,100 
74,851 New York & Jersey City. 40,136 40.469 35.204 Previous week . . 6.589 13.668 17.988 41.387 Cleveland . : 800 900 1,500 
1,455,887 Oklahoma City .......... 7,704 4,652 12.811 Two weeks ago 7.360 11,629 19,164 44,186 Nashville ....... : 400 900 200 
860,056 Oklahoma City ......... 1,400 1,300 400 
TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 1934. 
a LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. ‘ii pidgin SER 
40 ICAZO . oe eee eee ee cece 5 y ’ 
509.10 Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, March 22, 1934, Kansas City ...........- 5,000 4,000 9,000 
20 5.50 1 E : MIB 4 oacedcns coer. 7,500 10,000 5,000 
50 7.0 as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: mee ee” 3'200 9,000 1-700 
. os Hogs (Soft or oily hogs excluded): | CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. Stoun Clee Be ae cee BSD 10'500 31000 
85 17.05 Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch...... $3.40@ 4.25 $3.15@ 4.25 $3. 3.65 $3.25@ 3.95 $2.90@ 3.80 St. Paul ............... 2,000 6,500 800 
— — Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 4.00 4.40 90 30 3.25@ 3.75 3.75@ 4.00 3.50@ 3.90 Fort Worth ............ 1,000 600 3,000 
55 $ 9.75 (180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 4.25@ 4.45 425@ 4.35 3.50@ 3.90 3.85@ 4.00 3.85@ 3.90 Milwaukee .............. 1,800 200 
Med. wt. (200-220 lbs.) gd-ch... 4.35@ 4.50 430@ 4.35 3.75@ 3.90 3.90@ 4.00 3.85 = eaters 500 800 10,500 
PRS (220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 4.35 45 4.30@ 35 3.75@ 3.95 3.90@ 4.00 3.80@ 3.90 Lcuisville .............4- 300 900 200 
vy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch 4 4.45 425@ 4.35 3.65@ 3.85 3.85@ 4.00 3.60@ 3.90 Wichita ................ 1,300 500 
j. Sheep. (290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 05@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.30 3. 3.75 3.75@ 3.95 3.50@ 3.75 Indianapolis ............. 1,600 5,000 300 
10 50,400 Pkg. sows (275-350 Ibs.) good 3.50@ 3.65 3.35@ 3.50 3.20@ 3.30 3.40@ 3.50 3.20@ 3.30 Pittsburgh ........ veces §=©200— 1,000 300 
3 34,086 (350-425 Ibs.) good ........... 3.40@ 3.60 3.30@ 3.45 3.15@ 3.25 3.30@ 3.45 3.05@ 3.25 Cincinnati ............. - 3800 5,000 1,000 
36 32.123 (425-550 Ibs.) good ........... 3.30@ 3.50 3.25@ 3.40 3.10@ 3.20 3.25@ 3.35 3. S56 IME 2. oc65505 Saoesaiee om 900 100 
50 46,62) (275-550 Ibs.) medium ....... 3.15@ 3.50 3.20@ 3.40 3.00@ 3.20 3.15@ 3.35 tS | BO GROMER 6. 5.5cscscccee - 200 500 600 
19 44,08 SItr. pigs (100-130 Tbs.) 4 gd-ch. . 2.50@ 3.40 2.25@ 2.90 2.25@ 3.00 2.50@ 3.40 2.25@ 3.00 Nashville ............... 500 900 300 
54 (58,952 ‘Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.) 4.30-226 Ibs. 4.11-202 Ibs. 3.62-244 lbs. 3.86-242 lbs. .......... Oklahoma City ......... 1,100 800 500 
30 56,060 Slaughter Cattle, Calves & Vealers: wnseniomay, 108i 2. 
STEERS (550-900 LBS.) : RCH 1934, 
ao 6.50@ 7.00 6.60@ 7.15 6.25@ 7.15 6.35@ 7.00 Chicago ..........e.ee005 7,500 22,000 8,000 
PRICES. 5.75@ 650 5.85@ 660 5.50@ 640 5.50@ 6.50 Kansas City 4,500 4,500 10,000 
4.75@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.85 4.75@ 5.60 4.80@ 5.65 Omaha ...... 6,000 9,000 7,000 
nd average 3.75@ 4.75 3.75@ 5.00 3.75@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.75 St Louis 1,500 7,500 2,500 
. Josep . ’ . : 
$ é 000 3,000 
gene IE FC aero Swannsiceeceetasa e+ | 7.75 6.508 7.00 6.50@ 7.15 6.408 7.15 6.85@ 7.00 St Paul # 2700 e500 4,000 | 
yo g. ED cs navacancnneadnsccmesces 6.00@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.40 5.65@ 6.50 Fort Worth 900 1,000 1,000 1 
65 § 4.35 SIN <s45c brelntich be Sieaigurwamaata res | 6.00 4.75@ 5.75 4.85@ 5.85 4.75@ 5.60 4.40@ 5.65 Milwaukee 800 1,400 100 i 
= 1-4 MN, claws bmiewaia kat eeaa 3.75@ 4.75 3.75@ 4.75 3.75@ 5.00 3.75@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.65 enver ... 1,000 1,000 3,200 i 
‘ ’ STEERS (1100-1300 LBS.) : Louisville 300 800 200 
00 4.45 
407.80 dsc naneauic sat oaeews 6.75@ 7.65 6.25@ 7.00 6.15@ 7.10 6.00@ 7.15 6.15@ 7.00 bon a sateen “ 250 Lae 4 . 
“30 10.50 "aR aR aie me ina 6.00@ 7.00 5.25@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 5.35 6.40 cae 635 Dittepuseh , 1000 500 
10 11.0 DL <cnndwewnts Gee menwees 4.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.75 4.50 .75 4.75@ 4.60 4. 5.35 L—ai ee 3'000 100 
— -— STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.) Buffalo gressrecseveesees a 2,608 oe 
t 7.00 SEER a eee 6.25@ 7.50 5.75@ 6.75 5.75@ 7.00 5.65@ 6.75 5.65@ 6.65 Cleveland ............+.- 
ss Ns sss ccacint sla ieuasaious coke 5.25@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.25 4.75@ 6.15 4.85@ 6.00 4.65@ 6.15 Nashville aa 168 500 300 
eek ending HEIFERS (550-750 LBS.) nn Ee eo reresen 
NM od cic aie cictbeneerees 5.50@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.35 5.75@ 6.35 
. Me ceaarn crisewanuaanans 73@ 830 $25 6.00 4.75@ 5.50 is@ S15 S00@ Sis THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 1904. 
' COME, occccccccccccccccass 3.50@ 4.75 3.25@ 5.25 3.25@ 4.75 3.00@ 4.75 3.15@ 5.00 Chicago ........eseeeeees 5,000 22,000 12,000 ) 
federal in- HEIFERS (750-900 LBS.) : EE ceccccctcees = ‘= = | 
with com Good-choice Seavdeucoeey- MMMM (2kotanecey 4.75@ 6.00 4.75@ 6.35 4.75@ 6.15 QMANA »-..-..eeseeeseees ye RB j 
94,19 Com-med. Snpwaseeuuaae- a. aaasdesues 3.25@ 4.75 3.00@ 4.75 2.85@ 5.00 St. Joseph pT EORAD ehh 1/800 3.500 1'500 ; 
* 68°52 cows: Mit .cccccccccs 4 3.500 8,000 3,000 j 
8. Dt hs i cis omer maanmens 3.25@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.00 3.50@ 4.00 3.50@ 4.00 3 25@ wT a Se. RRR Reate er 2:5 6,500 500 { 
118,900 eee rok 2.65@ 3.25 2.75@ 3.50 2.65@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.50 0@ 3.25 Fort Worth ............ 600 2,000 ; 
NEM fae oe co Scat 1.50@ 2.65 1.00@ 2.75 1.50@ 2.65 1.35@ 2.50 1.25@ 2.50 Milwaukee bused ne Toeeets 790 1,500 38 
. TED) So, caececdowase : ’ 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF) i 500 800 300 
go packers ES eee 3.25@ 3.75 3.25@ 3.75 2.85@ 3.50 3.15@ 3.40 2.85@ 3.25 Wichita ..........2.222! 800 1,400 700 
Thoreday, SN Roos od ght te aoa 2.50@ 3.40 2.50@ 3.35 2.35@ 2.90 2.00@ 3.15 2.15@ 3.10 Indianapolis REE ES 800 5,000 300 
VEALERS d MEE, orcs ch catc 3 ; 
k IEE occu scehvesatanigns 5.50@ 7.75 5.75@ 7.25 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 7.00 alleen ee ae 
i, Prev. MNS ES Sorc cudemes sick 5.50@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 Coyeiand 222! 300 900 400 
22. week. _ .. eee 3.50@ 4.50 2.00@ 4.75 3.00@ 4.00 2.50@ 4.00 2.00@ 4.00 Nasnvine (ot! 400 300 700 
103 56,228 CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : Oklahoma City ......... 900 1,000 400 
“4 oe rae 3.50@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.50 3.50@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.25 4.00@ 6.00 
9 MIE, cis saacsecseewoder a 3.00@ 3.50 2.50@ 4.50 2.50@ 3.50 2.50@ 4.25 2.50@ 4.00 FRIDAY, MARCH 23, 1934. 
a Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
ER ant So sos caon 1,500 17,000 10,000 
504 105,522 SNS od ca ee a see wees Kaneas City ie 4 1-200 1,600 
(90 Ibs. down) gd-ch.*........ 8.50@ 9.20 8.75@ 9.50 8.40@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.85 8.40@ 8.90 maha ’ ‘ 4 
Com-med. ..... <a west 7.00@ 8.75 8.008 9.00 6.75 8.40 6.50@ 8.25 6.50@ 8.40 St. Louis 4 $500 1.200 
N (90-98 Ibs. ) MMS cote ches 8.00@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.40 8.40@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.85 8.40@ 8.90 Sse ie 
> YEARLING WETHERS: St. Paul 2}400 8,500 "500 
most Mr (90- 110 The.) SEO... 6c scdeiccs 6.75@ 8.50 6.75@ 8.50 6.25@ 8.00 6.508 7.60 6.25@ 8.00 Fort Worth 700 900 1,100 
h curing. __. __ SRRER cela pai tess 6.00@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.25 5:00@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.50 Denver... 200 1,000 8,300 
ring TT ES ie ome ree 0 ee ene ae 
” ase <5 es cae eee re RRre me Ce eR re : 200 
The Ne (90-120 Ibs.) gd-ch............ £.50@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.50 2.50@ 5.60 4.50@ 5.70 4.25@ 5.60 picpamaegll® s--2eress 2s: = F++4 
© (120-150 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 4.00@ 5. 3.75@ 5.35 3.25@ 5.60 4.25@ 5.40 3.75@ 5.60 Cincinnati SSGx seehbobetnies 600 3.400 200 
vision of (All weights) com-med........ 3.00@ 4.50 2.75@ 4.25 2.25@ 3.50 2.25@ 4.50 2.75@ 4.25 - Rumalo ....2 0002! 300 2200 700 
*Quotations based on ewes and wethers. Oklahoma eae 1,000 300 
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CHICAGO SECTION 


Jay E. Decker, president, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa, 
was a Chicago visitor this week. 


John J. Dupps, jr., vice president, 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, was in town for a few days this 
week. 


S. F. Spencer, treasurer, the Keefe- 
Le Stourgeon Co., Arkansas City, Kans., 
spent several days in Chicago during 
the past week. 


P. L. Tovrea, president, Tovrea Pack- 
ing Co., Phoenix, Ariz., stopped in Chi- 
cago the past week on his way to Wash- 
ington on a business trip. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 17,100 cattle, 7,416 
calves, 47,530 hogs, 28,778 shep. 


Thos. C. Behrendsen, a member of 
the Packers’ Hide Association, has re- 
turned to Chicago after spending sev- 
eral days on a business trip in the East. 


Word was received in Chicago this 
week of the death of W. G. Glenn, sales 
manager of lowa Packing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Mr. Glenn died at his 
home Thursday evening. He had passed 
a crisis in pneumonia but failed to rally. 


W. G. Glenn, sales manager of Iowa 
Packing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, died 
at his home Thursday evening of this 
week. He had passed a crisis in pneu- 
monia but failed to rally. 


E. L. Griffith, president, Griffith 
Laboratories, left March 18 for a trip 
to England and the Continent. He ex- 
pects to be gone for two months and 
— oo most of his time on the Con- 
inent. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended March 17, 1934, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 
Mar. 17. week. week, '33. 


Cured meats, Ibs. . .23,264,000 20.463,000 14,274,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs...39,851,000 44,675,000 35,860,000 
Se eee 4,668,000 3,726,000 5,462,000 


The following changes have been 
made recently in Armour branch house 
personnel: I. B. Porrens has assumed 
management at Peoria, Ill., succeeding 
P. T. Calihan, who has resigned; J. J. 
Macek succeeds M. V. Dustheimer at 
Springfield, Ill.; J. H. Beach succeeds 
A. D. Bentley at Utica, New York. 


F. H. Prince, director and chairman 
of the finance committee of Armour 
and Company returned from Europe 
this week after a brief sojourn in 
France. He met informally with offi- 
cials of the company for discussion of 
the formulation of a new plan for re- 
capitalization of the company, although 
on his arrival he said that adjustment 
must be held up until an agreement for 
the meat packing industry is reached 
with Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 
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INTEREST IN MEAT LECTURES. 


Representative dietitians from every 
part of the city, and members of home 
economics classes of the University of 
Chicaro; made up an audience of 150 
persons who attended a meat cutting 
demonstration at Billings Memorial 
Hospital in Chicago, March 16. The 
demonstration was sponsored by Miss 
Evelyn G. Halliday of the University’s 
food and nutrition department and in- 
structor of the students who attended. 


The demonstration, accompanied by a 
lecture, was presented by Max O. Cullen 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. Mr. Cullen explained how to 
judge quality in meat and covered 
briefly the subject of cuts, their origin 
in the carcass, and their uses. He 
asserted that 22 per cent of the hospital 
budget goes for food and that of this 
amount, from 20 to 25 per cent goes for 
meat. 

In the cutting demonstration, Mr. 
Cullen used a fore quarter and a hind 
quarter of beef, illustrating modern 
styles in cuts which help to solve meat 
buying problems and at’ the same time 
lend variety to the meat dish. 


Demonstrations of modern meat cuts, 





PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packers’, leather 
companies,’ chain stores’ and food man- 
ufacturers’ listed stocks, March 21, 
1934, or nearest previous date, with 
number shares dealt in during week, 
and closing prices, March 14, 1934: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.—- 
Week ended March March 
March 21. —March 21.— 21. 14. 
Amal. Leather. 2,700 6% 6 6 6% 
o. Pfd. .... 400 40 39% 40 44 
Amer. H. & L. 1,200 9 9 9 10% 
Do. Pfd. .... 2,300 37% 36 36 41 
Amer. Stores... 700 40% 40% 401%4 41 
Armour A. ....19,527 6 5% 5% 6% 
ey Ge. ctceee ee 2% 2% 2% 3 
Do. Ill. Pfd.13,600 59% 57% 57% 603% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 500 74% 87% 87% 8&7 
Beechnut Pack... 600 61 61 61 601%4 
Doheck, HE. GC... seve waa nici ones 13% 
eee ake oon vives 50 
Brennan Pack.. .... cece cece cece 19 
0. wees aan me sein 50 
Chick. Co. Oil. 2,600 27% 27% 27% 28% 
Childs Co. .... 2,700 9% 9 91%, 10% 
Cudahy Pack... 1,000 45% 45% 45% 46 
First Nat. Strs. 3.000 56%, 54% 56% #£«i56 
Gen. Foods .... 7,600 33% 3314 33% 34 
Gobel Co. ..... 6,300 81 1% 81g 85g 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 180 123% 123% 123% 125 
Do. New .... 250 138 136% 136% 137 
Hormel, G. A... 50 619 19 19 19 
Hygrade Food.. 500 4% 44% 4% 456 
Kroger G. & B. 9.400 30 29 30 31% 
Libby McNeill.. 6,800 514 5 5 5% 
MeMarr Stores. .... ‘ae nei ake % 
Mayer, Oscar... .... cee rT axes 5% 
Mickelberry Co. 250 2% 2% 25 2% 
De ete Woes éave eoas cae Ss 
Morrell & Co... 300 44% 44% 4414 4514 
Nat. Fd. Pd. A. .... ane wabe see 14% 
cS ae awais bathe alte alt 4 
Nat. Leather .. 2,700 1% 1% 1% 2 
Nat. Tea ...... 1,400 161% 16% 16% 17% 
Proc. & Gamb.. 7,100 351 34 35 37% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 220 105% 105 105 105 
Rath Pack. ... 100 24% 24% 24% 25 
Safeway Strs... 1,800 51 51 51 52 
Do. 6% Pfd. 150 999 99 99 984 
Do. 7% Pfd.14,080 106% 106 106 107% 
Stahl Meyer ... .... Seine niin cane 55g 
Swift & Co. ..10,750 164 15% 16 16% 
Do. Intl. .... 5,700 27% 27% 275% 27% 
Trems POR .... cece son8 pers By Pes 15 
U. 8. Cold Stor. .... nae cae once 3314 
U. S. Leather.. 1,000 95% 914 9% 10% 
mh. die Sencce 300 15% 15% 154 16% 
me Be Bee. cece aie ease ae, 
Wesson Oil ... 5400 25% 24% 24% 


0. d. f 

Wilson & Co... 2,100 6% 6% 61% 7% 
DO By cccceckny 
Do. Pfd. .... 2,800 


and lectures on the practical value of 
these cuts for the homemaker, wore 
featured this week at two sessions of 
the Chicago Evening Amcrican cooking 
classes in charge of Mary Marten 
home economics director. In addition 
to showing a keen interest in the 
demonstration, the women were much 
interested in the accompanying talk re. 
vealing meat as an important source of 
protein, phosphorus, iron and other 
essential food elements. 

——-fe- — 


JOHN CLAY DIES IN CHICAGO, 


John Clay, one of the oldest and most 
widely known livestock commission men 
in the United States, died at his home 
in Chicago on March 17, at the age 
of 83 years. Mr. Clay was born jp 
Scotland in 1851, and has been closely 
associated with livestock in the British 
Isles and on the North American Con- 
tinent throughout his life. He opened 
his commission business in the Chicago 
Union stockyards in 1883 and at the 
time of his death his company operated 
on ten of the principal markets. 

Mr. Clay did much for the improve- 
ment of meat animal production, 
through his active cooperation with 
range producers as well as Corn Belt 
farmers. -He was a director of the In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition from 
the time of its establishment in 1900, 
and for 10 years previous to 1924 was 
president of the exposition. 


ie 
VISKING HAS FIVE-DAY WEEK. 


The Visking Corporation, manufac- 
turers of the well known cellulose con- 
tainers for the sausage industry, is one 
of the first of the larger concerns servy- 
ing the packing industry to put its 
office on a five-day week. Notices have 
been sent out that commencing with the 
week of March 19, the general office 
and traffic department would be closed 
on Saturdays, but that owing to con- 
tinued large demand for its products, 
the plant still continues on a twenty- 
four hour seven-day week. Hours of 
labor are so staggered that the em- 
ployees are each limited to forty hours 


per week. 
~ fe —— 


NEW MEAT PRODUCTS. 
Canned roast beef and canned roast 
veal are being produced by the newly 
organized Herko Products Company in 
Chicago. Harry Herman is president 
of the new organization and Stephen 
Komarik, vice-president. 


- =e -—— 


L. J. ADLER SUCCEEDS BROTHER. 
Management of one of the oldest 
meat establishments in Illinois passed 
into the hands of Lawrence J. Adler 
short time ago on the death of his 
brother, Jacob C. Adler, president of 
J. C. Adler Company, Joliet, Il. 
Adler’s father, Jacob Adler, sr., opened 
a market in Joliet in 1855, sixteen years 
before the birth of his son, Jacob. 
When Jacob was seventeen years old 
he went to work in his father’s market 
In 1907 the J. C. Adler Company wa 
formed which the elder Adler headed 
as president until the time of his death 
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ARCHITECTS — 
THE 


Successors To 


1515 N. GRAND BLVD. 


Menges A. Mans? in 


DESIGNERS — CONSULTANTS 
MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


BONNELL-TOHTZ CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 
PACKING PLANTS 





H. P. HENSCHIEN 


PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 

















F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
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in 1919 when the son succeeded. During 
this period Lawrence J. Adler was 
secretary and treasurer of the company 
which he now heads as president. The 
market is one of the largest of its kind 
in northern Illinois. In addition to re- 
tailing, the company conducts a whole- 
sale business, slaughters some of its 
livestock and manufactures certain of 
its meat products. 


——-%-_ - 
GOVERNMENT CALLS FOR BIDS. 
(Continued from page 18.) 
in crates or boxes of approximately 100 


Ibs. each. These containers should be 
of a size to hold not over 110 lbs. each. 


Lard is to be delivered in a package 
consisting of an inner wrapper of parch- 
ment paper and an outer carton of suit- 
able quality and construction. The 1-Ib. 
units are packed preferably in car- 
tons but if necessary they may be 
packed in crates or boxes containing 30 
units each. 


Included in this schedule are D. S. 
bellies, D. S. fat backs, S. P. smoked No. 
1 regular hams, S. P. smoked No. 1 
skinned hams, S. P. smoked No. 1 pic- 
nics, smoked No. 1 belly bacon, either 
S. P. or dry cure and S. P. smoked 
No. 1 boneless butts. 


Pork products to be delivered under 
this schedule are to be cut before 
smoking and are to be taken out of 
cure only as long prior to shipping as is 
required to smoke and properly pre- 
pare for shipment. 

Under Schedule 52 hogs weighing be- 
tween 100 and 200 Ibs. alive will be 
eligible for product to be made into 
smoked pork sides. Each side is to 


average between 30 and 60 lbs., green 
weight, with a range tolerance of 10 
per cent below the minimum and above 
the maximum, but the average of 30 to 
60 Ibs. must be maintained. They will 
be given a rough Wiltshire trim before 
cutting for cure. 


Cuts for Curing. 


For curing, the sides are divided into 
shoulders, middles and hams. The 
shoulders are cut three ribs wide and 
so as to leave the entire blade in the 
shoulder. They are then cut into pic- 
nic and rough butt, neckbone out, with- 
out removal of other bones, fat or trim- 
mings. The picnic should be cut short 
enough so that no picnic will come out 
of smoke weighing over 6 lbs. 


Middles are cut into rib backs and 
rib bellies, without further trimming or 
backstrapping. 


Hams are cut off square at ordinary 
domestic ham length about 2% in. from 
the aitch bone, without removal of 
flanks, facings, and trimmings. They 
may be cut before cure into pieces 
weighing not less than 3 lbs. and not 
more than 6 lbs 


Shipping Instructions. 


All meats are given a sweet pickle 
cure, in accordance with commercial 
practice. They may be held a reason- 
able length of time in ordinary curing 
temperature, after reaching cured age, 
awaiting shipping instructions. They 
are to be thoroughly washed before 
smoking and smoked with hardwood or 
hardwood sawdust for at least 24 hours 
at a temperature of not less than 115 
degs. F. They are to be cool, dry and 
firm when packed for delivery. 


Each cut is to be wrapped in one 
sheet of a greaseproof paper and one 
sheet of kraft paper or in other equiva- 
lent grades. It is not necessary to tie 
the packages, which are packed in 100 
lb. boxes for shipment. 


As in all previous awards, the pack- 
ages of meat and lard are to be marked 
“Not To Be Sold. Distributed by Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Corporation. Not 
to Be Sold.” Each shipping crate or 
box must show the name, location and 
establishment number of the packer, 
nature of contents, net weight, month 
and year of packing, “U. S. Inspected 
and Passed,” and in prominent letter- 
ing, “Keep In A Cool, Dry Place.” 


All product under both schedules is 
for charitable purposes and the relief 
corporation will make claim for refund 
on the processing tax. It is requested, 
therefore, that each packer delivering 
product under these schedules state the 
kind of tax paid or to be paid. By this 
is meant, whether floor stock tax or 
processing tax, and if the latter, the 
month in which the processing was done 
and where the processing occurred. 
when different rates of processing tax 
were in effect, the quantity on which tax 
was paid or will be paid at each rate 
must be given, as well as the date or 
dates of payment of the tax. If not 
paid at the time the invoice is sub- 
mitted, a statement agreeing to notify 
the corporation when it is paid and the 
collector to whom payment is made, 
must accompany the invoice. The bid- 
der will be required to keep the neces- 
sary records to establish these facts re- 
garding the processing tax. 











J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of packing house 


The VELVET DRIVE 
HOG SCRAPER 


No beater belts, prac- 
tically eliminates main- 
tenance cost. 
power consumption. 
Cleaner Hogs. Ask for 
Bulletin 625. 





y and 


~Sly 


718-732 West 50th St. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 


Low 


nae 


Chicago 











37 W. Van Buren St. 


Grinders—Vibrating Screens 
FOR BY-PRODUCTS 


There is a Williams for every by-product 
crushing or grinding job. Heaviest con- 
struction predominates. Especially de- 
signed to grind greasy cracklings and 
tankage. Other types crush green bones 
and hash dry rendering materials. We 
also build the well known ‘‘Full-Floating”’ 
Vibrating Screen for sifting greasy 
cracklings. 


WILLIAMS | PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER co. 
8 NORTH NINTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO, 


New York 
15 Park Row 


mr Francisco 
$26 Rialto Bldg. 








Week ending March 24, 1934 






























































FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1934. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
May (Old) ry = uy 5.97% 5.95 5.95b 
BP sccces 214 6.5214 6.47% 6.50ax 
| = 6.60 6.60 6.55 6.55b 
eee 6.821% 6.82% 6.72% 6.77% 


CLEAR BELLIES— 














May (Old) .... pet 7.45n 
ny .bevees 8.00 8. 05 7.90 8.05b 
St ecéess 8.25 8.25 8.07% 8.221%4b 
a 8.47% 8. 50 8.45 8.50b 
MONDAY, MARCH 19, 1934. 
LARD— 
May (Old) = 5.90 5.75 5.80 
May . ee 2% 6.42% 6.3214 6.35b 
July 6.52% 6.35 6.424%4ax 
Sept 6.72 6.50 6.57% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) ese e608 7.40n 
a? ‘<¢eens .02 8.02% 8.00 8.00ax 
OG wevcds 8.2714 8.27% 8.25 8.25ax 
ek «tee 8.55 — ee 8.55ax 
TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 1934. 
LARD— 
May (Old) 5.85 Pe aéveia 5.85ax 
| Sippel: 6.4214 6.4214 6.37% 6.3714b 
Wn ssects 6.47% 6.50 6.45 6.45b 
SE . evens 6.6214 6.70 6.62% 6.65b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) 7.40n 
May . 8.00ax 
July 8.25ax 
Sept » wea 8.55ax 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21, 1934. 
LARD— 
seey (Old) 5.82% ais 5.82%4ax 
BT sccese 6.37% 6.37% 6. 321% 6.37 %4ax 
Me cecaan 6.47% 6.4714 6.4214 6.45 
Sept. ..... 6.67% 6.6714 6.62% 6.65ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) .... <aae ovme 7.35n 
SD gina, ois eke Sian 7.95ax 
ae 8.25n 
| Perey ones 8.55ax 
THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 1934. 
May (Old) 5.80 ‘iia me 5.80 
: Zeer 6.25 6.35 6.25 6.32%ax 
: eee 6.25 6.40 6.25 6.35b 
a wepes 6.50 6.60 6.50 6.574%ax 
CLEAR BELLIES 
May (Old) .... 7.35n 
3a 7.95n 
a 8. 25ax 
RED oicereses aakers —— ee 8.55ax 
FRIDAY, MARCH 23, 1934. 
LARD— 
May > 5.82% ane oan 5.82%4ax 
May 6.32% Pa eon 6.32% b 
<the are 6.37% 
6.60 6.57% 6.60ax 
May (Old) .... ealea omae 7.35n 
a eseses 98 ape bee 7.95 
SE GadKee cues 8.25ax 
wetae aoe 4 8.50ax 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split. 


—— Jo - 


PORK TRIMMING VALUES. 

Is your pork trimming foreman fa- 
miliar with values? Perhaps he ought 
to read “PoRK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book. 


PURE VINEGARS 









CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
March 22, 1934. 


REGULAR HAMS. 








Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
os cc wea ccton 12 11% 12 
. _ ae 12 11% 11% 
RM re aka cnca 12 11 11% 
[eee 12 10% 11% 
10-16 range ...... 2 cece eeee 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
| SPS eree 12 10% 114% 
ener 12 10% 11% 
EE  etiaawicacaaea 12 10% 11% 
16-22 range ...... 12 dig dks 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
ee aaa. 12 12 12% 
MED 66e0énceceus 12% 12 12% 
RE. caraiqasiirwaumatin 12% 12 12% 
| RT 12 11% 12 
ED ce wicic Seiwa 12% 1014 
Pn -mirécndwesakt 11% 9 10% 
BE ai 5-a/eieneeee 10% 94 
SE Oxiige-c05.=.2en 10% 
eee 9% 8 
POs 9% 7 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. 
a ee 8 84 8% 
LI cangunsevers 8 “2 8 
lt. saekeenesene 1% 8 814 
BEY wiévedveugene 1% 8% 8% 
PT tke bbenaanas 1% 8% 8% 
BELLIES. 
Green Cured 
Sq. Sdls. S.P. Dry Cured. 
Gn” Stccovewders 12 11% 12 
Sea 11% ny% 11% 
| PASE 11% i 11% 
EE kecwadstinwalets 10 10% 10% 
ME Kita dante 10 9% 10% 
[ee wawrwevandns 10 9% 10 
*D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
ere 8% 
EE Osta wavgmioate 8% 854 
, kwacrantcaits 814 
DD dveaceseceas 8 81 
eS er 8 8 
eS eee 7% 7 
ME Geiocreacceet 75% 75% 
ST) Knecweeknewe 7 7% 
SER. sin dtauneee dena 7 
*New but fully cured. 
D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Export 
Standard. Trim. 
eh ee ee. Cee 5% 6 
NE, gaia teetetsincie iil scecaace'aAtndicdea 6 6% 
EEE \ inti malial exc Boats ied ae ae 6 6 
ME ‘SebxturebentlpsiosGoeedan 7 7 
EE: ‘tutte ienipat aks wht eine 7 7 
SEY “SR tie Poon kee oenig th aoseeae 1 * 
BOE ‘seavveavedeceudeewsaets 8 8% 
OTHER D. S. MEATS. 
Extra short clears ........... 35-45 Tin 
Extra short ribs ............. 35-45 7T44n 
Regular plates ............... 6- 6 
_. J) | SeSSSe sree 4-6 5% 
fo Oe eens teas 45g 
Green square jowls ......... cee 5% 
Green rough jowls .......... weas 5% 
LARD. 
eS, MOR ceccvnecscwaencecceeek 6.17% 
I SC: oc 6 <'s.ccadcnwveecetesebud 6.17 
Refined, boxed, N. Y.—Export........... unquoted 
FR ee -00 
SE Gudenedawedsee ccteceakdece soutien 6.25 
SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 


BMaIED cccccccese cceccccccoce esoee 68 10 
SE Wicdncbedceseunctndesen ee 3” is” 
Cloves ..... Scecseesooces eceaceeeese 138% 18 
DEE cuceneesednes veacvesece eee 7 8% 
CEE scctdoceccactesccocsescese e 10 
i MET secectoccoscce coccoee @ 
MEE scdscceveceoces Coeeeseese ee 16 
My MENG: cceccccccscesccceess ES 138% 
Pepper, Cayenne ........... ssoeese ee 
DEL cvd6seu<eecsecase aenvee ° 16 
ET SE oie tao baniadadiamdicans 18 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS, 


Exports of pork products from prin. 
cipal ports of the United States dur. 
ing the week ended March 17, 1934: 

PORK. 


Week Week Noy. 1, 
ended ended 1933, ty 


Mar. 17, Mar. 18, Mar. 17 
1934, 1933, 

bbls bbls. _ bbls. 
TOR oc cccccccccccccee 125 12s 1,864 
To United Kingdom...... 105... 1,0% 
Other Europe ........... 20 12 491 
Wes TRRIER cccccccccces coceee ceccee 299 

BACON ee ge 

Mibs. M Ibs, 
a ee eee Mateo 1,692 55,248 
To United Kingdom...... 3,418 1,555 48,774 
Other Wurope ...cccsccee 363 85 4,729 
West Indies ............ 66 52 131 
COMRER .ncccsccceccccccs seccee  secces 210 
Other countries ......... BO! samsee 1,402 

LARD. 

M lbs. Mlbs. Mlbs. 
TREE nvcecveases.s ese: 5,433 7,896 157,141 
To Langs Kingdom...... 4,012 5,206 102,574 
Other Europe .......... 1,251 2,569 49/699 
So. “and Cent. America. 164 60 2,783 
West Indies ............ 66 61 2,002 
CUD GOI occ kicise ceesce § seesece 2 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended March 17, 1934. 





Bacon and 
Pork, Hams, Lard, 
From Bbls. MiIbs. M Ibs, 
New York 125 554 2,081 
Boston ... cove eee 418 
Baltimore 161 
Norfolk .. 698 
New Orleans -" ° 168 
Newport News ......... 370 
St. John, N. B. West... 140 
DE | dbetwvketakevewne 181 
» OC eae 5,433 
vious week .......... 6,181 
ee aas-6 6,675 
Cae.. WERE TIGB 0 oe ccccee 12 1,692 7,896 
Ri, 


SUMMARY OF EXPORTS FROM NOVEMBE 
1933, TO MARCH = 1934. 

1933 to 1932 

1934. 1933." Increase. crease, 


Pork, M Ibs.... 373 738 eoee 865 
Bacon and Hams, 
ME GD ceesces 55.246 29,470 25,777 


Lard, M lbs....157,141 215,999 cece 58,857 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Cwt. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, per 100 lbs........ $9.08 
1 to 4 bbl. delivered.) 
(5 or more bbls. per 100 Ibs. 
Gelivered) ncccccccccccccececs 
Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbls. f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated........... 6.12% 5.90 
OS eae 7.12% 690 
EN OT rrr 2 1.3 
DEE GUREEEEE ccivccccccccesceses 7.87% 7.6 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda 3% 3.25 
Salt, per ton, in carlots, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Granulated, OEP GE, cn cc ccvececsceccvsenn $6. 
OR GENO cccccicccccsvvevouvan 8.10 
I 9.10 
BD GO oc cce cen vevcerssten 10.60 
e Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 8.60 
jugar— 
ay ana, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
Sapebeuhe tees oodacravescenkeus @3.0 
Second sugar, 90 basis............... none 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). @4.50 
— curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%......... @4.10 
oun curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. menerve, Ei, BERD Bibs ccccccées a4. 








ANIMAL OILS. 


Wutene e8iihe asd GB. .ccccccovcccccceswes 
BU MND oc cécccccconceécenveaues 
REE ETS SEU RES PNT S. . 
PUES Winterstrained .....ccccccccccees 
xtra winterstrained ......ccecccccccce 
MOE BE cccenecscsccocsscecssoeen 


SEES “FRO FZER 


NS EE ae 
Oe 


Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 


Z 

° 

- 

= 

3 

a 

i} 
BDD|HHHD|DDSHDDNDH 
ase Ramaaaconacn 


a 














COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.45 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.35 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.30 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. . 1.424@1.6 
White oak ham tierces............ 2.30 

oak lard tierces.. -- 2.12 
White oak lard ti 2.22 





tierces 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 













Week ended Cor. week, 
prime native steers— Mar. 21, 1934. 1933. 
READ: cc.ccoccvaaeees 12 @13 12 @12% 
600- 800 -10 @lil 12 @12% 
MED. .coce cna crcnies 9%@ 9% 9 @ 9% 
Good native steers— 
ES 10 @10% 10 @l1 
600- 800 .--- ee eee eee 9 @ 9% 9 @10 
IED) asces<abareneery 8 @ 8% 8 @ 8% 
Medium steers— 
400- GOO 1... eee eeeeee 9 @ 9% 94@10 
G00- B00... ee eee eeeeee 84@ 8% @ 8% 
800-1000 eee eeeeeeee i%@ 8% 74%@ 8 
Heifers, good, 400-600.... 044@10% 94@U% 
Cows, 400-600 ..... seeeeee 0% @ 6 5%@ 7 
Hind quarters, choice.... @15% @16 
Fore quarters, choice.... @l11 @10u 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, prime........ @20 @l17 
steer loins, No. 1......-- @lij @16 
Steer loins, No. 2......-- @16 @l4 
Steer short loins, prime. . @26 @22 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @22 @20 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @21 @16 
Steer loin ends (hips)... @l2 @l12 
Steer loin ends, No. 2... @uy @12 
Cow loins .....+----seee- @11l @ 9 
Cow short loins........-. @13 @10 
Cow loin ends (hips).... @s, @ 8 
Steer ribs, prime......... @16 @12 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ @13 @lz 
Steer ribs, No. 2.......- @12 ey 
Cow ribs, No. 2.......-- @ 8% 7 
Cow ribs, No. 3........- @ 7% @ 6% 
Steer rounds, prime...... @10% @10 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... $ 9% @ 2% 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... 9 e 9 
Steer chucks, prime..... @ 9% 9 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @ 8 @s 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @ 7% @ T% 
Cow rounds ....... . @ 7% @ 8 
Cow chucks ....... @ 6% @ 7% 
Steer plates @ 5 @ 5 
Medium plates .. @ 5 @ 3 
Briskets, No. 1.. @T7 @9 
Steer navel ends @3 @ 3 
Cow navel ends @ 3 @3 
Fore shanks .. @5s @ 6 
Hind shanks .. eee @ 4 @ 4 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis.. @30 @30 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @27 @25 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @16 @17 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @l4 @12 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @40 @40 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @30 @35 
ae @13 @12 
Flank steaks ............ @12 @12 
Shoulder clods .......... @ 8% @ 9 
Hanging tenderloins ..... @ 6 @ 5% 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs.. @ 9% @10 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 8% 8 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @9 @ 8% 
Beef Products. 

Brains (per lb.) ........- @ 5% @7 
ee ere @ 5 4 
REE Ginckie setae <0eaee @15 14 
NS 65 caida ax, ote @i7j @15 
ee) eee @ 6 5 
Fresh tripe, er: opeueak @ 4 4 
Fresh tripe, H. C. ...... @ 8 8 
MET Naateisieks'aa3-0x0 hao @12 @l14 
Kidneys, per Ib. ........ @ 8 @8s8 
Veal. 

Choice carcass .......... 10 @l11 10 
Good carcass ............ 8 @10 g 9 
Good saddles ........... 10 @14 @14 
DET ativesseceosee 8 @10 @ 9 
Medium racks .......... 5 @6 @ 6 
Veal Products. 

Brains, each ............ 6% 8 
Sweetbreads ............ g.8 rr 25 
«eee @35 25 
Lamb. 

Choice lambs ............ @16 13 
Medium lambs an 11 
Choice saddles . @18 15 
Medium saddles @16 13 
Choice fores ... @14 10 
Medium fores .. @12 8 
Lamb fries, per lb. @25 25 
Lamb tongues, per Ib @l15 9 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib. @20 @15 
Mutton. 

Heavy sheep ...... 

Light sheep 222000222. Gyo ° 
mery saddles .......... @10 

ight saddles ........... @12 1 


eavy fores 
Light fores 
Mutton legs 
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Mutton stew 


Sheep tees oar ae 
Sheep heads, ‘wth : 
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Fresh. Pork, etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. 
Picnic shoulders 
Skinned shoulders ....... 


7 

PemGerielas. ..ccicccsccces D30 20 
BeBe TERS oc cwaregicccs 8% 5% 

ch wei twain ees 7 6 


Back fat 
Boston butts 
Boneless butts, cellar 

trim, 

ocks ... 
Talks coccce 
Neck bones 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 










Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... 22 

Country style sausage, fresh in links 16% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. 13% 
Country style sausage, smoked. @17™% 


Frankfurts in sheep casings... 
casings. . 


Bologna in beef bungs, choice 15 
Bologna in beef middles, choice. 16 
Liver sausage in f rounds.........+. @l4 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... 18 
Liver sausage in hog bungs.........++++ 17 


Head cheese ......-.. Nabearsoneewee vee @15% 
New England luncheon specialty....... @19 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice....... ox 
Tongue sausage .......... ceccsevevecee 23% 
Blood sausage .......+.+. Cébaeendsewers 16% 
TR vcccwnccecese eeesesseseres cocecee 17% 
Polish sausage .......... oc ceedee soaeoe @16 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 35 
Thuringer cervelat ......eseeceeeseeees 16% 
Farmer ....ccccscccccccccccesccccesces 24 
Holsteiner .......... eccccccceccececece @23 
B. C. salami, choice.......++.+++. coves @33 
Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs.... @33 
B. C. salami, new condition............ @17% 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... @28 
Genoa style salami...... eceseece enececece @36 
Pepperoni ......-.seeeeees a a @27 
Mortadella, new condition. ........++s++ @l7 
Capicola ........ vegeb we euauewvenesoeen @35 
Italian style hams........ oceneenenen ee @2n 
Virginia hams .......ccccccccccccccece @26 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 
Regular pork trimmings.............+++ @7 
Special lean pork trimmings............ @12 
Extra lean pork trimmings...........-. @13 
Pork cheek meat.......c.ccccccccsccses @7 
Pork BOAPES 2.20 ccccccccccccccesecceces @ 5 
i. eee ere rr er er @ 6% 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... 64@ 8% 
Boneless Chucks .......ccccsceccceceece @ 6 
BEE TNE cos cccccnccdconcsnoveesecees @ 5 
SEE, Co oncwevceensete sen ee @ 4% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)........ agseceuce @ 8% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... @ 4% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up... @ 4% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... @ 4% 
WEE GHEED: ‘div cceccsnedcssesesens daeceee @2 
Pork tongues, canner trim, S. P........ @18 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F.0.B, CHICAGO.) 


(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 









Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. .86 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack. - 47 
Export rounds, wide....... oa oo ane 
Export rounds, medium..........essee0+ -48 
Mxport rounds, narrow............++-  o 
No. 1 weasands......... aeeecccecoceecse -09 
No. 2 weasands.........ceeeeeeeeees otae ee 
NO. 1 DUMB. ccccccccccccccccccsocces 16@18 
HO, DB DUNGR soc cc cccvccccccsccteccccckhaeee 
Middles, regular ........ PIES: 1.20 
Middles, select wide, 2@2% in. diam.. 
aidakee pened bcaseesegioaeaeeeers Sane 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. and 
GHEE ecevevceverecsees s8epeceepereent 2.10 
Dried bladders: 
12-15 in. wide, flat............. deccecee OO 
10-12 in, wide, flat.......cccccscccees oo on 
8-10 in. wide, flat. ..ccccccccccccccccccs OO 
@ 8 tn. Wide, Gat...cccccccces sweses 30@35 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, POT 100 Yds. ....cccccccccccvcese 2.10 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds........... 1.60 
Medium, regular .............. GEvasenee 1.40 
WEEE, BO TOO FOR, ccc ccc ccccccccccceccs 1.35 
Extra wide, per 100 yds.............+-+ 1.35 
BEE WED ccwcncesvccseccssvecwecces. @ 
Large prime bungs.............+-eee0+ oa 
Medium prime bungs.............+-++++ 13 
Gerald Prise BORG... ccc cccccccccsccccce .08 
Middles, per Get. ..ccccsccccccccccsscce ae 
WOE es vedcdedccccccereteseceenseess -08 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 





Small tins, 2 to crate..... cvcctece eeccecece . $5.25 

Large tins, 1 to crate........... coccee oeee 5.75 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate........ ocean eveoes 6.25 

Large tins, 1 to crate....... deueeecce CON 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate..........seeeeeeeeess 5.50 

Large tins, 1 to crate........ ececccecesccees 6.25 

DRY SALT MEATS. 

Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs.........+-.++6- @ 8% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs.........+-++++- @ 8% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs..........+eeeeeee @ 8% 
Fat backs, 10@12 IbDB.........+-eeeeeees yb 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs........-+-seeeees ™% 
Regular plates ...-...sssesecceceececes } #1 
Butts .....c0- op.cesdveccces ecccccccccce 4% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 










Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs............14%@15 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs............ 5 @15% 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... 12%@13% 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs.......- evecesecdocescs @l1 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs.......-.--sesee- @18 
Standard bacon, Ee ee @14 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 

Insides, 8@12 Ibs........ eoccccce 25 

Outsides, 5@9 Ibs.......--+-++ 21 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs.. 24 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fa @24 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fa @25 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted.. @19% 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted @20% 
Cooked loin roll, smoked...... 24 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regular..... ecsccescoscocese @21.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 84 pieces..... 21.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pleces..... 19.00 
Clear baek pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 18.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... @17.00 
Brisket pork ....... 98d cbeeeeeseneoees @17.00 
Bean pork .....-..eceesceeceesescers 14.50 
Plate beef .......--++- ithatseeaeeees 10.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis eo “ 11.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-1b. eee 
Honey comb tripe, 200-Ib. Dbl......-++++++ 15.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.......-- 17.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. Db]... 1... eeeeeeeeeerece 18. 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl....... ‘ eieunte ty eae'oeos ae 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200 Ib. bbl....-.-- 35. 
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OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. @ Hid 

Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.0.b. Chicago....... @ 8 

Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @10 








LARD. 
Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade...... @$6.17 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade...... @ 6.17 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. @ 7% 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. @ 8 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. 

Chicago ..csececeeceeseeeseseeeces @ 8% 
Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago.. 8 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. @ 1% 

OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Wxtra oleo Oll.......-ee cece ee eeeeeeeee @ 5% 
Prime No. 1 oleo Oil......---+-eeeeeeee @ 5 
Prime No. 2 oleo Oil......---eeeeeeeees @ 4% 
Prime No. 3 oleo Oll......-..eeeeeeeees @ 4 
Prime oleo stearine, edible........+-++ -5 @5% 

TALLOWS AND GREASES. 

(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 8%@ 3% 
Prime packers’ tallow....-.-+++-++++++> 3%@ 3% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.8......--eeeeee+ 8 3% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a......e-seeeeers 2%@ 2% 
Choice white grease.......---s.eeeeees 3U@ 3% 
A-White grease ........seeceeeeesseers 3 @ 3% 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid.... 2%.@ 3 
Yellow grease, 10@15% 2%@ 2% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.8.....0..eeeee0+ 24@ 2% 

VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed ofl in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley points, reat Ss alien at oe idlagine @ 4% 
White, deodorized, in bbls., f.0.b. Chgo. 64@ & 
Yellow, deodorized ......... ere 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a, f.0.D......++e+++ @i1 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills........-- 4%@ 4% 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills........ «eee -6.00@6.50 
Cocoanut ofl. seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast.2.30@ 2% 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago..... .--- 5%@ 6 











RETAIL SECTION 


USTOMERS 

will select 
and buy items 
from a_ counter 
when it will not 
occur to them to 
take them from 
display shelves. 

The truth in 
this merchandis- 
ing statement is 
well illustrated by 
the experience of 
Don Newman, 
owner of the 
Iowa Meat Shop, 
in Alhambra, Cal- 
ifornia. 

He thought he 
had'an excellent 
method of mer- 
chandising nu- 
merous varieties 
of packaged meat 
products and 
canned goods. But 
experience proved 
him wrong. For- 
tunately he found this 
out in time to make a 
quick right - about - face. 
He was wise enough not 
to try to force a change 
in customers’ habits. 

The shop in question 
is narrow. The space 
where the customer en- 
ters the store between 
the front of the refrigerated counter 
cases on her right and the walls on her 
left, is less than five feet. On this wall 
a series of very artistic shelves were 
suspended at a height convenient to the 
customers. Food items with eye and 
appetite appeal were arranged on these 
shelves. 


Theory Ssemed Good. 


The theory was that the customers, 
when buying their meat which was dis- 
played in the refrigerated cases, would 
reach across the case and select items 
from the shelves. They would place 
these on the counter case and two sales 
would be quickly accomplished. 


But, when tried out, the idea didn’t 
work. Strange as it may seem, a cus- 
tomer might, as she enters the store, 
see on the shelves some item she needs, 
but unless she finds it displayed on the 
counter, she seems to forget that she 
needs it and more than likely would 
pass right out of the butcher shop and 
buy it in the next grocery store she 
encounters. 


Now the active stock of food items 
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THIS COUNTER DISPLAY HAD MERCHANDISING 


A counter display which is level or below the customer’s eye and clustered about 
the scale, has proved to be a splendid type of silent salesman in this California store. 
It is a mistake to have the display too large as to the amount of goods displayed or 
too varied as to the kinds as both result in confusion for the customer, which means 


that the purchase will not be made. 


Counter Display Versus 


Shelf Display 


By WILLIS PARKER 


is displayed on counter cases, usually 
grouped around the scales, while the 
reserve stock is kept on the shelves 
where it serves as a reminder to the 
customers that the store is of the bet- 
ter class, carrying nationally adver- 
tised products. 


The value and importance of a cer- 
tain amount of this sort of advertising 
should not be minimized. Nationally 
advertised foods, well known to the cus- 
tomer, lend considerable prestige to a 
store and aid in giving confidence in 
the other products. 


Display Helps Prestige. 


They should be displayed prominent- 
ly, not only for sale, but to let the in- 
coming customer wishing to buy meat 
products, know that certain other food 
items are carried in the meat store. 

It is a very natural fact that a 
woman, in entering the meat market, is 
meat minded. She has a roast or chops 
or chicken or steak in mind. She also 
has, in another corner of her mind, 
some of the smaller items she intends 
to buy to serve with her meat—mint 


sauce, currant 
jelly, pickles, or 
perhaps some 
item like cheese. 
She is going to 
be very mud 
pleased and re. 
lieved if she can 
find all these 
items in one 
place, but she is 
not going to buy 
them, or even 
see them, unless 
they are placed 
right in front of 
her eyes. 


A number of 
meat items can 
also be carried on 
these counter dis- 
plays with profit, 
such as dried 
beef, and canned 
meats of all 
kinds. These are 
particularly sale. 
able during the 
summer for picnic bas- 
kets or as_ acceptable 
suggestions for Sunday 
evening suppers. 


VALUE. 


Small Food Items 
Profitable. 


There is no _ doubt 
about the profit in these 
small food items if they 

are handled and displayed properly and 
pushed by the men in the shop. Also, 
there is something about a small dis- 
play, such as is usually possible on top 
of the cases in a meat market, which 
makes each item in the display stand 
out and seem most attractive to the 
average woman shopper. 


fe 
MARKET BOOSTS CHEESE SALES. 


Cheese sales were boosted 600 per 
cent in the market managed by Louis 
Kopp in Madison, Wis., by what he 
calls his counter sales plan. 

Instead of keeping his supply of 
cheese in the refrigerator, the market 
manager adopted the suggestion made 
to him of cutting up 10 to 15 pieces of 
cheese at a time and placing them on 
the counter. The pieces of cheese were 
wrapped in waxed paper and varied in 
weight from one-half pound upward, 
their actual weight being determined 
only when a customer had made a Se 
lection. 

The display of cheese attracted wide- 
spread attention and served to remin 
the customers that their households 
needed a supply of the product. As8 
result, the sales of American cheese 2 
this one store increased from 20 lbs. #0 
120 lbs. a week. 


The National Provisionet 
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GETTING CHILDREN’S TRADE. 


For the first time in the history of 
the food business, there is a new class 
of purchasers in the field. Advertising 
copy writers, for years, have distin- 
guished between copy written to appeal 
to men buyers and that intended to 
have appeal to women buyers. And 
with the discovery that women have 
been doing 85 per cent of this buying 
business, copy has been written more 
and more with woman appeal. 


Little food copy is written to appeal 
to children, because small children can’t 
read and older children, who can read, 
don’t go in for reading food ads. But 
the recent radio program campaigns to 
advertise foods to small children have 
suddenly changed all of this. Children 
have become customers. 


If you have a small son or daughter, 
too young to read, but not too young to 
listen to good stories and songs, you 
have already been approached on the 
subject of buying this or that kind of 
cereal because the “Singing Lady,” who 
incidentally knows how to tell the kind 
of stories and sing the kind of songs 
which little children like, says to eat 
that kind of cereal “every morning for 
breakfast, and a big bowl at night be- 
fore going to bed.” 


If you have an older son or daughter 
who thrills with the exploits of say, 
Buck Rogers or some other adventure 
personality on the radio—and if Buck 
Rogers advises that his young hearers 
eat a certain kind of food—sooner or 
later you will have to buy that food. 


A subtle change has come about, as 
you will observe if you listen to the con- 
versation of the child in the grocery 
store. He doesn’t talk about oatmeal 
or beans, but he talks about a brand 
of oatmeal, or a brand of beans, and of 
course they are the advertised brands 
of which he speaks. 


So when young Johnny comes into 
the store, don’t look right over his head 
and wait on an adult customer, when 
it’s Johnny’s rightful turn. If Mother 
does 85 per cent of the buying, Johnny 
probably runs errands on a large per- 
centage of this buying. He knows 
which store waits on him most promptly 
so that he can get back to the ball game 
before supper time. And he may have 
come in for a dozen or so boxes of that 
cereal which his radio hero has been 
advising that he eat. 

Instead, set up a display to appeal to 
youngsters. Feature a picture of Buck 
Rogers end the food he talks about— 
Pictures, also of other well-known char- 
acters who talk about children’s foods, 
along with those foods. And push your 
other children’s foods from a child 
appeal angle. If you want to feature 
vegetables, make a miniature garden 
with a toy fence around it. Plant in 
this garden the tiny cans of pureed 
vegetables that are so good for chil- 
dren’s soups—peas, carrots, celery, etc. 

For sandwich pastes, set up one of 
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the toy stores which can be bought for 
one dollar in the toy departments of the 
big stores. Place small cans of these 
sandwich pastes on the shelves; put a 
doll behind the counter holding a tray 
of tiny sandwiches made from the dif- 
ferent pastes. Then give a sample 
sandwich, over the toy-counter, to each 
child who comes in with an older per- 
son. See how quickly the older person 
will be urged to buy “that kind of sand- 
wich paste.” Children should know the 
new brands, so that there will be great- 
er variety in the school lunches. 





Retail Meat Prices 


Average monthly prices at New York, Chicago, 
and Kansas City. 


Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. Prices in cents per pound (simple 
average of quotations received.) 
CHOICE GOOD 
GRADE. GRADE. 
(Mostly Credit (Mostly Cash 
and Del. and Carry 
Stores.) Stores.) 
im © Meee & 
BR EX GA HA EX 3A 
Be Sc SS Fs Sc Ss 
= os = 
z& 6& Me 2m 6m 2m 
Beef. 
Porterhouse steak .. .46 .38 .39 .39 .36 .31 
Sirloin steak ...... 36 .382 .382 .36 .30 .28 
DO DOURG GOOME 20cc BO tcc ose cee tee 
Bottom round ...... ek wes gas CE te0 
Round steak, full cut... .25 .24 ... .24 .22 
Heel round ........... <P oe ane a ee 
Flank steak ........ -26 .22 .23 .25 .20 .20 
Top sR ...cceces a ses san ae 


Rump roast, boneless .28 .24 .25 .27 "23 122 
Rib roast, 1st 6 ribs .29 .24 .23 .24 .22 .19 


Blade rib roast .... .20 .18 ... .20 .19 ... 
Cross rib & top chuck .24 ... ... .21 ... ... 
APM TORS ...cccccce ove AT 2 ... 2T WD 
Straight cut chuck. .17 .16 .15 .18 .17 .14 
Corner piece ....... aD six 000 EO sce “ave 
Thick plate ........ tf eee See 
Eee: 9 10 & .8 .10 .10 
Boneless brisket .... .29 .22 .15 .22 .18 .14 
Brisket, bone in.... .19 .12 .11 .14 .10 .9 
Ground meat ...... 25 .14 .14 .19 .16 .13 


Boneless stew meat. .26 118 .17 21 (17 14 
Veal. 
Cutlet Fd oteak....+. 47 34 .35 .38 .30 .30 


Be GE owecccee 39 .28 .34 .32 .25 .28 
Rib chops .......... 37 .25 .82 .25 .22 .24 
mn eee 20 .21 .22 .22 .20 .18 
Shoulder chops .... ... 18 .19 .20 .19 .19 
Shoulder roast ..... ... a ae one eee 
ee GED vc wee sce ese ED Wee hae 
ED -tnwrdwonecees OH SB BH Ww} 
Boneless stew ..... .31 .20 .19 .27 .20 .17 
N, setnwsassestes -71 50 .49 .64 .41 .40 

Lamb. 
OE ee 42 .39 .43 .41 .35 = .34 
Rib chops ......... 38 .34 .40 .382 .31 .32 
WE thst san caten oonien 27 .24 .24 .25§ .25 .22 
Shoulder chops .... .28 .24 .21 .28 .23 .20 
Square chuck ...... WE se 2 “sae Se 
Shoulder roast ........ at wn «as 0 «ns 
roe & «wt 8# we 8S OD 
Shank & neck...... Ce oe ee ee ae 

Pork. 
Center loin chops... .31 .26 .24 .29 .25 .22 
i Sar a 6sa «acs 
SE GD a v0 nese a © at ae le ee 
we. Ee, Wheels... Ge cee Ce Oe nee oe 
Fr. shoulders, whole .16 ... .14 .15 ... .13 
Fr. picnics, whole... .15 .Il ... .1@ 13 ... 
Boston butts ......... 28 .17 .22 .23 .19 .20 
Spareribs .......... 16 .138 .14 .14 .13 .13 
Lard (carton) ...... BH we DS 
Sm. hams, whole, 

a B. kascescceces a me ae ee 
Sm. hams, whole, 

DATE énccteweent’ S 2 2 us as 
Sliced hams ....... 46 .34 33) .37) 33) 30 


Bacon strip, whole, 


No. 
Bacon strip, whole, 


i AP wuaskequcone eee a 2D un 28 
Sliced bacon, No. 1 .33 .28 .26 .26 .26 .2%4 
Smoked butts ...... -26 .22 .26 .24 .22 .23 
Smoked picnics .... .10 .11 .13 .138 .12 .15 
Corned bellies or 

ee. ee) sees OE con econ 
Sausage meat ...... 28 .16 .16 .22 .16 .14 
ee Jee. “ove. New en gta Neee 





TRUTH IN MEAT. 


The words “Choice Meats” painted 
on a store front in Milwaukee, Wis., 
caused the owner to be fined for mis- 
representation. It was shown that no 
meats of choice grade were carried in 
his market. 


RETAILERS SEEK CODE. 


Retail meat dealers are working to 
secure a code for their industry through 
the efforts of a national code committee, 
operating under the direction of the 
New York State Association, which the 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers has delegated to act for it in 
this matter. Proxies are being sent 
out by the code committee for signature 
by retailers all over the country, dele- 
gating George Kramer, M. Kirschhaum 
and/or Anton Hehn of the New York 
association to act for them in this mat- 
ter. At the same time certain statis- 
tical information is being requested, 
which the Code Committee finds neces- 
sary to develop certain statistics for 
presentation to the administration in 
Washington. 

The cooperation of meat retailers 
everywhere is requested, not only in 
developing this information but in see- 
ing that their proxies are mailed 
promptly to the organization. 

It is the intent of the committee 
having this work in charge, that the 
retail meat dealer in each region of the 
United States will be protected by local 
code administrators, so that the various 
problems peculiar to the meat trade 
arising in each area can be more read- 
ily investigated and proper service ren- 
dered by the local code authorities. 

In the meantime retailers are asked 
to operate under the President’s re- 
employment agreement until their code 
is adopted. 


rs 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Diamond Brothers have opened a new 
meat and grocery store at 205 North 
Federal ave., Mason City, Ia. W. J. 
Wallace is to manage the store. 

M. F. Welch of Delavan, Wis., has 
completely modernized his meat and 
grocery store. Frank Howard is in 
charge of the meat department. 

The meat market in Jefferson, Wis., 
formerly owned and managed by Wahl- 
gren Brothers, has been purchased by 
Gilbert Yahn of Jefferson. 

The opening of a new and rather ex- 
tensive meat market in Kokomo, Ind., 
has been announced by Dan and Joe 
Kinney. It will be located at the Koko- 
mo Food Market in the Auto Inn Build- 
ing. 

Rue Fenhoit will open a new meat 
market in Charles City, Ia. 

Harold Durner of Plymouth, Ia., has 
sold his market to H. Walk. 


The following meat markets have 
been opened recently in Minneapolis, 
Minn.; by R. W. Carr at 3727-29 East 
54 st.; by L. W. Knecht at 4649 Bloom- 
ington ave.; by Pearl J. Holm of 3554 
Penn st., North. 

Louis Lauer has opened a meat mar- 
ket at White Bear, Minn. 

Three rather new and extensive meat 
markets have been opened very recently 
in Chicago and vicinity. Emil Hajek 
opened a market on March 17 at 4750 
West North ave. The Capital Meat 
Market has held its opening at 2140 S. 
Cicero ave., Cicero. Harry Klug has 
opened a new market at 106 South 5th 
ave., Maywood. It is named New Vil- 
lage Meat Market. 

Leslie Harker, Ireton, Ia., has sold 
his meat market to N. E. Wells. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
P. L. Bates, produce department, 


Armour and Company, Chicago, was in 
New York the past week. 


District manager, T. E. Ray, Swift & 
Company, New York, is spending sev- 
eral days in Chicago on business. 


O. A. Pregenzer, branch house sales 
department, and D. A. Moore, specialty 
sales department, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, were visitors to New York 
last week. 

M. S. Abraham, well-known beef and 
provision salesman and formerly with 
Hunter Packing Company, is now con- 
nected with the firm of Neidlinger & 
Company, packinghouse brokers, Pro- 
duce Exchange building, New York. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the week 
ended March 17, 1934, were as follows: 
Meat—Braoklyn, 823 lbs.; Manhattan, 
3,685 lbs.; Queens, 28 lbs.; total, 5,536 


lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 747 Ibs. 
—Manhattan, 22 lbs. 


Poultry 


Vice president, H. G. Mills, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, was a guest at 
the St. Patrick’s day dance of the office 
employees of New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Company, which was held 
at the hotel St. George, Brooklyn. 
Another dance will be held in May. 


Karl Ludwig, vice president, Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., and superintendent of the 
New York plant, died suddenly at his 
home, Hillcrest Road, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., on March 7. Mr. Ludwig was 
66 years old and had been with the com- 
pany for thirty-nine years. A widow 
and son survive him. 

Martin J. Bauer, manager, Beekman 
branch, Wilson & Co., New York, died 
on March 8, following an operation. He 
had been connected with the company 
for more than fifteen years, twelve of 
which were spent in New York. He 
is survived by a mother and two sisters 
who reside in St. Louis, Mo., where his 
body was shipped for interment. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on March 22, 1934: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : ‘j 
CE:  dccvsceweresveestdeveseescasas SEG BOIL.SO kee eceves ok 0 UE ere re 
GG ht 6 cescececccevcercereyecestcdss ie =«©.siennateees Se =—h(’ sae eews 
PEED weaeewesecoestseovaersvessecerne ff: crore 206 Ug eee 
BD - Ko eee. wens cicdesccvettoeceses We Ga tkwetenesn 8=— Saeewdcess 8 8=©— 860 Renee 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 
SEED tcc ccececcevccccesesscateesens 1O.GORIL.GO ll ctcccccces 11.00@11.50 11.00@12.00 
GORE weccccns obeehesée vetanen eeeseeuee ne 8 8=—>§>._—« R60 ew SO 8.50@10.50 10.00@11.00 
MED. scecwcesesevecescseevcesececoues 7.00@ 8.00 —s a nna nneeee 7.50@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.50 
SED | boc dnexee 60 6eeesevedsictunees CE Wee mg hwtccscces 8 8 «—« arwnesecess: © e60agdonce 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 
SD “awatevecsesccedeeceseeteseeees iS Ere 10.50@11.50 10.50@11.50 
Mea ote cuaskcaddesedewankerd (VP eerres 8.50@10.00 9.50@10.00 
PE - cciccdseretnccveceresencewnqes 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
COD occ cceeccovesecerscceseceesees 8.50@ 9.50 9.50@10.50 9.00@11.00 10.50@11.00 
OG cctdcseescocscresecencscosvieses 7.50@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.5 8.50@ 9.50 9.50@10.00 
cows 
ME easkendenansdidewneienetdoaweces 7.00@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.00 
Medium 6.50@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.50 
Common 6.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
BEND peccddcesewsoncesevesucesavees 10.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 12.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 
ML. cevepnceséuceeeuteetosecescteone 8.50@10.00 8.00@10.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@11.00 
BE wawdsceecennsseeecesceseerece @ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 8.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 
GOA. 6c coos cccrceveresevcoresoes 6.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.00 6.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
Choice 





PPITTITITITITITITI TTT TTT 15.50@16.00 


15.50@16.50 15.50@16.50 15.50@16.50 


GEE. 66 eéeevcc ee ceccesccousseocessess 14.50@15.50 15.00@16.00 15.00@15.50 15.00@16.00 
ME. -cagaseerencesrcescensdaudeted 13.50@14.50 , 14.00@15.00 13.50@15.00 14.00@15.00 
GED. Sos cacecncoceccrecesosessoess O668C0RSCS 8 8=©=© 6«€NES SCE RS pt eee ere 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.) : 
DD «sieikvectexcettaneesevaneeneee 15.50@16.00 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 15.50@16.00 
GE pen conceresedcvceserionseeceerae 14.50@15.50 14.50@15.50 14.00@15.00 15.00@15.50 
PEED Sc eeecesenvesereercresscéeeees 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 
DL ct tithe celnie mms ee eRe eth CERERReeee. ‘acakeowned eee 0 Steuewesue 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.): 
PD cteseenereeseancesescennctoude 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 14.50@15.50 15.00@16.00 
ME Ktcakbeduasmheneheemheneneted<6-s 13.50@14.50 13.50@14.50 14.00@14.50 14.00@15.00 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: 
GEE dececccotececticocneesucscsrcest 7.00@ 8.00 8.50@ 9.50 SS Brrr 
Medium 6.00@ 7.00 7.50@ 8.50 Sarr 8 =—_ éapecceses 
Common 5.00@ 6.00 6.50@ 7.50 Te GC hzeeewees 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
Sf Sf Serer rrrre rrr rrec er ree 12.00@13.50 13.50@14.50 12.50@14.50 13.00@14.50 


10-12 Ibs. av. 


13.50@14.50 12.50@14.50 13.00@14.50 


BPE BO BE. ccwsecvccecccctaveteces 11.00@12.00 13.00@13.50 12.00@13.50 12.50@14.00 

DPE Bs DE. sc cvesvivscccedecesseies 11.00@11.50 11.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.50 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 

Ge TO De. ccevceceneeivioccocesus 9.50@10.50 ........ee 10.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
PICNICS: 

CMM,  sctetebevketnevetasetow« venedaeees NE OO re ee 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 

ee Me MN. pcbacdcnsnaescéeecosoono TEER * wtewestocs 12.50@14.00 13.50@14.50 
SPARE RIBS: 

PEE Scdvccrvencendonsquronese ee 0 ake eweeees Sede vdeees’  Aibanreweeac 
TRIMMINGS: 

DE . Ucerucews wwe ange edameaeaaee Sta: “sasvebheeder) ~ ceneadgenwe) Ul ¥teownaaee 

BE Mavens hnsethewonsacossenedaatuns ee 


(1) Includes heifer 450 lbs. down at Chicago. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and Chicago. 








AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS, 


More than a hundred ladies attended 
the luncheon and card party of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, Thursday afternoon 
of last week. This was held in the Old 
English room of Ward’s Baking Com- 
pany on Southern Boulevard. The com- 
pany furnished the prizes which were 
awarded the winner at each table, ag 
well as two door prizes. <A third dcor 
prize was donated by Mrs. Fred Hirsch, 
The committee, of which Mrs. Hirsch 
was chairman, is to be congratulated 
upon this most successful party. 


fe 
VESTEY AUSTRALIA EXPANSION, 


Further extension of the Vestey meat 
packing interests took place recently 
when W. Weddel & Co., a Vestey sub- 
sidiary, acquired W. Angliss & Co., with 
headquarters in Melbourne, Australia, 
The consideration involved is reported 
at approximately 1,500,000 pounds ster- 
ling, the negotiations being carried out 
in a six thousand mile telephone con- 
versation between Sir Edmund Vestey 
in South Africa and Wm. Chas. Angliss 
in Melbourne. 


Mr. Angliss, who will remain as goy- 
erning director for Australia, stated 


that the consolidation had taken place 
in view of the greater possibilities of 
close cooperation in marketing and dis- 
tributing Australian products in Great 
Britain under the Ottawa agreement. 
Sir Edmund Vestey is quoted as having 
made the following statement regarding 
the merger: 


“This addition to our interests in 
Australia should help materially to in- 
crease Australian shipments of meats 
and other products to Great Britain. So 
far as we are concerned, working in 
conjunction with Australian producers 
and shippers, we shall do our best to 
increase this most important Empire 
trade.” 


Australian trade opinion anticipates 
other mergers with the Vestey interests 
throughout the Empire. The company 
has works in Victoria, New South Wales 
and Queensland. They export beef, 
mutton, lamb, butter and other refrig- 
erated products. 


As is well known, the firm of Vestey 
Bros. has meat packing plants, cold 
storage warehouses and subsidiary in- 
terests in many parts of the world, in- 
cluding Continental Europe, South 
America, Africa, and Australia. They 
are also the owners of the largest chain 
of retail meat markets in Great Britain, 
including over 2,500 markets. 


—— 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended March 17, 1934, 
were as follows: 


Point of 
origin. Amount. 
CINE icccscccccevecscenesee 2,976 Ibs. 
Canada—Calf livers .........seeeeeeee 600 

ee ee eee 540 Ibs. 
Canada—Sausage . 148 Ibs. 
Germany—Ham 
Holland—Ham 
Irish Free State—Bacon...........+++++ 
Irish Free State—Ham............+++- 
Ttaly—GAUMRSS 6. cc cccccdecccceccccces 3, 
Ttalp—BAM i... cccccccccctcocceccsceee 1 
Sweden—Sausage ........ssceceeeseeee 
Uruguay—Jerked beef..........eeeeees 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef.......-- 






1,285 Ibs. 
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iis 33 NEW INTERNATIONALS 


Away back in 1916, Gustav Papendick, 
of the Papendick Bakery Company, 
St. Louis, put a fleet of Internation- 
als on his routes. It was a brilliant 
move, destined to have a profound 
effect on his daily business and the 
degree of his success and profit. He 
did not know it then, but he came 
to know it intumately through 1917, 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 
1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 
1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933. For 17 
years these trucks were on the job. In 
the meantime other makes of trucks 
were purchased, and weighed in the 
balance of performance. Other Inter- 
nationals, too, were bought. 











Now, the sequel. The Papen- 


dick Bakery Company has 
standardized on Internation- 
als, replacing all its trucks 


e International Quality is available today at 
amazingly LOW PRICE. Efficient production 
on a large scale now enables you, for example, 


with the fine modern fleet 
of 33 Internationals shown 
above. The Papendick ex- 
perience offers YOU a con- 
vincing recommendation 
of ONE superior make of 
truck —INTERNATIONAL. 


Dowe build our trucks toowell? 


Is it good business to make 








to buy the International 6-cylin- $ 
der 1-ton Model B-3 chassis for gS 


e The ton Model D-1,seen in the center of the 
lower illustration above, carries a chassis price 
of $360. You may have it 
complete with pick-up 
body as shown for 


+500 


f. 0. b. factory. %4-ton 
with panel body, $590. 


f. o. b. factory 








TO 
INTERNATIONAL 
OWNERS AND DRIVERS: 
There are other Interna- 
tional users whose record of 


performance and service equals 
that of the Papendick Baking Co. 





























a product—a truck product 
—that will last for 17 years? Some 
would say No, but not the experi- 
enced users of our trucks! And 





e In 1916 International 
Harvester was building 
long-lived trucks. Today 
we build them vastly 
better, not only abreast 
of the industry but pio- 
neering in many princi- 
ples of QUALITY. 





* Hardened Exhaust- Valve Seat 
Inserts are an International en- 
gine feature. They retard valve 
seat burning, engine efficiency 
is retained, and the valves sel- 
dom need grinding. 





© Replaceable Cylinders save ex- 
pense of reboring or replacement 
of cylinder block. This great 
feature of advanced design has 
long been everyday practice in 
International Trucks. 


not International Harvester. 
To build to the limit of engi- 
neering and manufacturin 

skill and quality is our stead- 
fast aim. And it does pay! It 
pays International Harvester 
in reputation and new busi- 
ness. It pays in our record of 
sales—rising irresistibly year 
by pee advancing ahead of the 
field through the years of de- 


Maybe you have an even better 












pression " story to tell about your expe- 

rears of rience with International 
yee Trucks. If so, drop us a 
close buy- letter. We'd like to 
ing forced hear from you. 





by economy. 
Wise truck buyers have learned to 
judge trucks not by first cost but by 
performance, dependable service, 
and low-cost operation. 

See the near-by branch or dealer 
for demonstration of any Interna- 
tional model, 4-ton to 7-ton. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Ill. 


( INCORPORATED ) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Week ending March 24, 1934 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Meese, MOOR acccccccccsccccccceccece @ 5.65 

Cows, common to medium............ 2.50@ 3.50 

Bulls, common to medium............ 3.00@ 5. 
LIVE CALVES. 

Vealers, good to choice.............. $ 7.50@ 8.50 

We, SEE vccccccocececcscnqeee 5.00@ 7.00 


VOR, GD ce vcccercocescccesce 2.50@ 4.50 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice...........+.+. $10.25@10.40 

EGUEOG, WHOGER ccc ccccccccccccceces 8.10@ 9.60 

BWED cocccccccesceccccccccccecocecoes 2.25@ 5.25 
LIVE HOGS. 

Hogs, 159-185 IDs. .......eeeeeceeeees @$5.00 

BOER, BES TBs co cccvccccceesccesvecee @ 4.50 

BOGE, BERT cccccccccccesecvececscoe @ 4.20 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 lbs., good to choice..... $10.25@ 10.50 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Ghakee, WHINE, DAG. cc cccccscccsesess 114%@12% 
Choice, native, light. .....cccccscccccecs 11%@12% 
Native, common to fair...........-0+00. 10 @ll 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs............. 10 @ll 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 ‘Tbs.. 15 Gio” 
Good to choice heifers.............++. ° 10 
Good to choice cows....... eecccccccocs -7 @8 
Common to fair COWS.........++.+. --- 6 @7 
Fresh bologna bulls......... Cesbovwneee 6 @7 
BEEF CUTS. 

Western. City. 
No. 1 ribs........- cocveckll 16 15 17 
No. 2 Fib@......+-ee0- -+ 18 14 14 15 
We. 8B FIRS. .cccccccces +10 12 12 13 
No. 1 loins..........+++-1% 20 22 
No. 2 loins.........+.- ese 15 16 18 
No. 8 loins............ --10 12 14 
No. 1 hinds and ribs.....21 15 11%@15 
No. 2 hinds and ribs.....10 11 10 12 
No, 1 rounds............. 9 10 9 10 
No. 2 rounds...........+. 8 9 8 9 
No. 3 rounds...... eseceee TH@ 8B 7%@ 8 
No. 1 chucks...... wereeeee 9 @10 0 @ 
No. 2 chucks............ 8 @ 8% 944@10 
No. 8 chucks............ 7 8 
PES - in cboccocceeenes 6%4@ 7% 7@8 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. avg.........ceeee. @23 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 lbs. avg.........-.ee0e- 17 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg.............. 50 @60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg.............. 50 @60 
EC Eee ee 1l @12 


DRESSED VEAL. 





Good .... 
Medium 
Common 

DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, prime to choice...... $e eeeceee 16%@17 
PO EIS 15 @16 
DE SEL, cccaveeseeteavencwouews 144% @15 
0 = eer ee 8 @9s 
I ntnadatnsencccecenenases’ 7 @s 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lIbs..14  @15 


Pork tenderloins, fresh.............++.. 23 @24 
Pork tenderloins, frozen............0... 20 @21 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg....11%@12 
Butts, boneless, Western......... veeeeenn are 
Butts, regular, Western................ 13 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg. is%ana 
Picnic hams, Ww estern, fresh, 6@8 lbs. 

DED nc pxotesaciebnekeenngeeonbawe 9 @10 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............ 12 @13 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean..... 8 
GEE Sbceeesteencevevcsececerceets 10 @l1 

SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@12 Ibs. avg.......cceesseeees 15 @16 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. Avg........eeseeeeee 15 ais 
BER, BHEEe TE. BUR e cccccccccccecces 15 16 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. ro cecereete se ceveues 11%4@12% 


Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. av 
City pickled bellies, s@iz Ibs. avg. 
Bacon, boneless, Western. . 













Bacon, boneless, city.... 6 @18 
Rollettes, 8@10 lbs. avg 16 @I17 
Beef tongue, light.. -22 @25 
Ne GH, HED. cc tcccccceestcosses 24 @26 
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FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 15c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d..... 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef .............++++- 830c¢ a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal .........seee+-.-- 60ca pair 
SE EE. SS eeccutcéacecesoesees 8c a pound 
Mutton kidneys ....... secoccescceses Oem 
TAVGES, BOGE ccccccccccccces seeeeee. 25¢ a pound 
CS eeeeeeees 15¢ 8 pound 
Beef banging ‘tenders nade sescececce BE 
Lamb fries .......... eecccee seeeeee 1008 pair 
BUTCHERS’ FAT 
cs | eee ecseubeene os -75 cwt. 
Tt Ci. trisrengantedcaasee 1.00 ar ewt, 
“OS eae — 1.50 per cwt. 
Inedible suet .......... soucee 1.25 per cwt. 
GREEN CALFShINS. 

ts 9 aa yh 2658 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals.. st 1.60 1.85 
Prime No. 2 veals...10 i 30 i 40 1.45 1.60 
Buttermilk No. 1... 9 1.20 1.30 1.85. .... 
Buttermilk No. 2... 8 1.10 1.20 1.25 ee 
Branded gruby ..... 5 -70 .80 85 -95 
PME FS nccccccces 5 -70 -80 85 -85 

BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score)............ @25% 
Creamery, firsts (91 score)............. @25 
Centralized (90 score)............eeees @25 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or hennery selections.....21 @22 
SE WAncesvoebeusuineeaMageeiesalnts 19% @20 
PE énbccdcertenecdetudeeteumestaeudae 18 @18%4 
LIVE POULTRY. 

Fowls, colored, via express........ Tere @18s 
Broilers, ES OO eae 
eer 17 @18 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...15 @17 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...16 @18 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...15 17 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...15 17 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...14 @16 
TE, GUE cncscccccescecccsccss 25 @30 
Chickens—frozen—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...17 @22 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...15 @20 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...14 @19 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...13 @18 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...13 @18 
Ducks— 


BEG, PEP Diccccccccccccesesseses 19 @33 
Squabs— 

DH Dies cccoridecseeeeaaanees 35 @40 
Turkeys, frozen: 

SE SOD ddccdesccccncteessesbous 16 @25 

ME SE dtriscenedecéeusmenesaes 15 @23 


Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box— 








Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib 13 @16% 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib. -13 @17% 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib. 13 @16% 
—_o@——_- 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of butter at Chicago, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended March 


16, 1934: 

Scores 93 92 90 88 
OO OP ES 241%4-25% 24% 2314 22% 
WO BOE cesvce 2514-26 25 2414 — 
WOM ccccccces — 6 25 —_ 
BE vcevaees< 2614 26 2414 -- 


Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 


Scores 90 89 88 
ED nckcccndactecewed 2414 23 22% 
DE. BOE cceccennsesesd 2414 24 -- 
BORtOM cccccccccccccccces 2514 —_ -- 
PE. avicccccccccecseess -— — -- 


Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

This Last Last -—Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1934. 1933. 
31,763 34,864 30,051 482,744 539,705 

. . 58,854 60,341 57,287 — 017 814,743 
Boston . 19,028 21,752 18,111 242'799 229.715 
Phila. .. 22,440 27,082 21,605 265,723 278,964 


Total 132,085 143,989 127,054 1,727,283 1,863,127 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


Chicago. 
Bw. H. 


Same 














In Out On hand week day 

Mar. 15. Mar. 15. Mar. 16. last year. 

Chicago ... 7,285 271,995 6,920,467 3,206,306 
N. Y. .... 98,456 310,762 2,899,126 1,273,371 
Boston . 1,060 12,008 497,195 185,142 
Phila. . 68,760 19,020 707,593 1,212,814 
Total ...175,561 613,875 11,024,381 5, 877,6 633 





FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 


March to June inclusive......... @$25.00 
———- ee ae double bags, 
Blood liried. i696 > Reppetucden g x 
ried, per eeccececce % 
Fish scrap. dried, 11% ammonia, = 
10% L., f.0.b. fish factory.. 3.10 & 10¢ 
Fish sh ineai, f foreign, 114% ammonia, 
occ cccccccccceccccece 38. 
Fish scrap, * acidul ated, 6% ammo- ° ee 
nia, 3% A.P.A. Del'd Balt. & ont 
SD. ecb Ke ocseucennonscéakhestees 3.00 & 50c 





eeaewwie e 24.50 
in "200-1 b. bags 26.30 
in 100-lb. bags @ 27.0 
Tankage, 
15% bulk 2.75 & 10¢ 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo- 
Ktndeeeageduecegseneintweteues 2.75 & 10¢ 
Phosphates. 
7 bone meal, a, 3 and 
. ee! eae 7 
Bone meal, raw, South American, eae 
4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f @ 25.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat.......... @ 8.00 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.... @ 19.15 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton.......... @ 9.70 
Muriate, in bags, per ton........... @ 37.15 
Sulphate in bags, per ton........... @ 42.15 
Prompt shipment. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
GO GI doc cccecccccccceees ee 55 
NO SEE @sdsesasewnsastccvesece @ 57% 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, ~~ 48 to 50 lbs., 
100 pieces. . 





BOF De MGR. cccccccccccessécve 75.00@ 85.00 
Flat shin ee avg. “40 ‘to “6 ibe., 
per 100 pieces............ cece @ 65.00 
Black or alvin’ ‘hoofs, per ton: «+++- 45.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton........... coe @100.00 
Thigh bones, — 85 to 90 Ibs 
ees @ 70.00 
Horns, according to grade. eee ae 00@200.00 


= =e 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
March 17, 1934, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: March17. week. 1933. 
Steers, carcasses. . 8,474 7,859 7,430% 
Cows, carcasses... 672 738 792% 
Bulls, carcasses... 144 263 249 
Veals, carcasses... 11,406 11,939 9,133 
Lambs, carcasses. 29,581 32,892 34,687 


Mutton, carcasses. 1,700 1,759 1,070 
Beef cuts, lbs.... 372.339 474,019 213,600 
Pork cuts, Ibs. ...2,515,640 2,249, 018 1,796,376 


Local slaughters: 


Se 9,119 8,663 7,518 

SD  :4sbaieraseie aie 13,368 5 847 11,946 

Ig eareeeeeate 40.136 0.469 35,204 

MD. icccacctens 45.083 48, 656 55,412 
tte 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended March 17, 1934: 

Week Cor. 


ended, Prev. week, 
Mar. 17. week. 1933. 
1,937 2,031 2,164 
1,011 "811 

323 323 


West. drsd. meats: 
Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 





117 
Veals, carcasses 1,868 1,690 1,005 
Lambs, carcasses 8,931 8,488 16,543 
Mutton, carcasses ... 324 258 64 
EH aie ok nvieneolen :304,353 470,007 620,984 

Local slaughters: 

ae 1,883 1,598 1,695 
EE, ct6swtecteneaatied 3,343 3,182 2,855 
BD dinicsé-wca.e vaeieeated 16,186 14,659 16,365 
DEE <sceacicekensene 4,638 4,217 6,455 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended March 17, 1934, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended, Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Mar. 17. week. 1933. 
Steers, carcasses ..... 2,825 2,818 2,481 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,724 1,777 = 1,518 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 26 43 12 
Veals, carcasses ...... 936 1,046 372 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 15,962 18, 574 20,520 
Mutton, carcasses ... 302 280 796 
SRS nodlevawevinn 242,478 277,858 347,332 
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The THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 
RATH PACKING Co. CINCINNATI, O. 


¥ ¥ “AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
Pork and Beef Packers HAMS and BACON 
BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 

Straight and Mixed Cars of Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Packing House Products Represented by 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 


Waterloo, lowa H L. Woodraf —_W.C. Ford Samuel Levy _P.. G. 


Gray Oo. 
259 W. 14th St. 38N.DelawareAv. 631 Penn.Av.,N.W. 148 State St. 




















% en =~, Jacos Doin Pacxine Co. 











f - BurFFaALo ~ OMAHA 
D ~~ WicHITA 
St. Louis v aes 3 fa ORS 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars \ we 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions ~s.5 BACON RS 
HAMS and BACON sey \pe 9 
“Deliciously Mild” Shippers of ~ ~¥ en f 
New York Office—259 W. 14th St. straight and mixed cars “~ 8 y 
D. A. Bell, Boston, on. ae eel D.C, of pork, beef, sausage, provisions ~ = a 
M. Weinstein Co., Philadelphia, Pa. | Baltimore, Md. 



























INGAN s.Co. Hunter Packing Company 
wae 


East St. Louis, Illinois 
PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
Producers of the Celebrated 


“RELI ABLE” Brand of Beef and Provisions 





HAMS BACON LARD NEW YORK OFFICE 
Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 410 W. 14th Street 
Branches at 
New York, N. Y. Richmond, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D. C. REPRESENTATIVES: 


Jacksonville, Fila. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 


F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 




















Tampa, Fila. Harrisburg, Pa. San Francisco 
Norfolk, Va. Pittsburgh, Pa. Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. "73 36s. Philadelphia 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 


We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 
— 
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Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 


insertion. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 









Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Business Opportunities 





Superintendent 


Wanted, position as superintendent, or will act 
in advisory capacity. Are you having trouble with 
your products? Production costs too high? 
Trouble of any kind? Will go to your plant for 
any length of time and eliminate those troubles. 
Practical experience for 30 years. Give me an 
opportunity to help you. F. Brown, 670 N. 32nd 
St., East St. Louis, Illinois. 


Working Sausage Foreman 


A-1 sausagemaker wishes permanent position 
with reliable house. Twenty years’ experience on 
all kinds of sausage; also curing hams and bacon 
and hog killing and cutting. Knows costs, can 
handle men and is capable of supervising medium 
or small packinghouse. Excellent references. 
W-515, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted by sausagemaker experienced 
on all kinds of sausage, meat loaves, specialties 
and baked or boiled hams. Can handle help and 
produce at lowest cost. Graduate of Fleischer 
school at Cologne, Germany. Now employed at 
one of America’s leading sausage houses. W-519, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





Salesman 


Salesman acquainted with south Georgia and 
Florida trade desires position as car route sales- 
man for this territory. Twenty years’ packing- 
house selling experience; especially trained in beef 
selling. Now employed; desire change where past 
experience and ability can be used to better ad- 
vantage. W-516. The National Provisioner, 407 
8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





First-Class Sausagemaker 


First-class sausagemaker desires steady 


position. Guarantee first-class, uniform 
quality product at low cost. Not afraid 
of work. Will go anywhere, large or 


small plant. Results guaranteed. W-517, 
The National Provisioner, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Miscellaneous 





Let Me Sell Your Products? 


Packinghouse man with broad experi- 
manufacturing meat products and 
buying and selling supplies wants to 
represent manufacturers of packinghouse 
and sausage manufacturing supplies on 
commission. Last five years with pack- 
ing firm but want to resume road work. 
My practical experience manufacturing 
meat products combined with my selling 
ability fit me to secure and hold custom- 
ers for I can show how to use the prod- 
ucts I sell to customers’ advantage. May 
I represent you? Write W-522, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


ence 








Men Wanted 





Casing Salesman 


Territory consisting of important and 
larger users located Eastern and Atlantic 
Coast States now available for man ac- 
quainted with this territory. For appoint- 
ment, address W-520, The National Pro- 





visioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 
Sales Manager 
Wanted, salesmanager familiar with 


packinghouse and vegetable oil manufac- 
turers to sell containers. Large old es- 
tablished company in Middle West. Per- 
manent. W-521, The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





Wholesale Beef House 


For sale, wholesale beef house 
equipped with sausage factory located 
in heart of wholesale district. Good 
opportunity. Write 363-365 Canal St., 
Providence, R. I. 


Going Business for Sale 


Independent manufacturer of fine qual- 
ity sausages, exclusively, with well-estab- 
lished trade in large metropolitan city, 
Middle Atlantic states, will dispose of his 
business. Over one-half million sales 
volume and return of 16 2-3% net on in- 
vestment. W-514, The National Provi- 
sioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York City, 











Equipment for Sale 





Packinghouse Equipment 


For sale, Lard Rolls; Meat Mixers; Cut- 
ters; Grinders; Melters; Cookers; Render- 
ing Tanks; Hammer Mills; Disintegrators; 
Kettles; Filter Presses; Ice Machines; 
Boilers; Pumps; ete. Send us your in- 
quiry. What machinery have you for sale? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 

14-19 Park Row, New York City 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1l condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





—~ 


A “Classified” advertiser who 
spent $2 a week to secure an ac- 
count wrote THE NATIONAL PrRoO- 
VISIONER: 

“T have had more replies now 
than I can take care of.” This is 
only one of many such letters we 
receive every day. Make your 
wants known on this page of op- 
portunities. 


























Fig. 1094—‘“‘Hallowell” 
Tank Charging Truck 





“HALLOWELL” 
PACKING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Incorporates every up-to-date 
improvement; is perfectly sanitary 
and so sturdy and strong it will 
outwear other makes. 


Furnished heavily galvanized or 
of Monel Metal, as preferred. 
Write for BULLETIN 449 
covering our complete line of 
“HALLOWELL” Packing Plant 
Equipment. 


STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Box 550 














Keep Up-to-Date! 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Issued Every Saturday 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
The latest in production, management, and 
selling for the Busy Executive in the Meat 


Packing and Allied Industries. 
Canada, $6.50, including duty—Foreign $5. 


ORDER TODAY! 


Read 


$3 yearly— 
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GOOD FOOD 7 


Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota 





























EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


~~~ 























meanness seemeeiimnianiing 


Philadelphia Serapple a Specialty . 
2) John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | sm 

















Rifas y: 4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. cone 
DU New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street Delicatessen 
——— 

















Liberty Wilmington Provision Company| 
ARS Bell Brand TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
































Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple " a and Calves 
E.G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. WILMINGTON a eee —_— | 
C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. | 


Utica, N. Y. | foods of Unmatched Quality 


Manufacturers of est KA 
ei ai say 
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HAMS — BACON 
LARD — SAUSAGE 
HAMS LARD - 
BACON DAISIES | SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 
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Ham Boiler Corporation 
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Meyer Body Co 


Mitts & Merrill 


Meyer, H. H., Packing Co 
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ASK FOR LIST 
oS of Blue Streak Users 


BLUE STREAKS are used by 
many prominent packers. They 
have found that this exclusive 
triple reduction process actually 
grinds more, uses less power, 
costs much less! 














IT COSTS NOTHING 20 get 
a Blue Streak Grinding Analysis! 


BLUE STREAK engineers are grinding experts and their services 
are at your disposal without cost or obligation! They will go to 
work for you, solve your grinding problems, and submit complete 
detailed reports and recommendations for cutting costs of grind- 
ing operations. This service costs you nothing and puts you under 
no obligation. 

Write for details! 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1829 South 55th Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 































CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
Standard and Special Sizes 
Manufactured by 
American Cooperage Co. 
MAURER, NEW JERSEY 


Quality—Service—Price 
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GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 








Broker 


Hoof and Horn 
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JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Ottumwa, lowa 
Packing Plants, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


3 Topeka, Kans. 
‘o.. 
1d Cover 
“« | Hams, Bacon 
50 


oe Lard, Sausage 


30 


incor | Canned Foods 


Beef, Pork 
Veal, Mutton 
Mince Meat 






































’ =2 wales ALBANY Packine Co. Ine. 
PURE MEAT its ALBANY, N.Y. 
él agncnicrs Y aoe 
cal] TASTIEST! 
Co.. o Sones Cane freed Hams red Seen fave 
iia tect 4 suc ne avor — ey are a ways nm avor 
ane, - The Columbus Packing Co. PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 
- a New = cy Pe ag 14th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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~ MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
is! WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 
CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES Refrigerated Service 
oo U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 15-19 Brook St. Jersey City, N. J. 
aplete 
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Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND PACKERS onto 


























Have you ordered the new Multiple Binder for your 1934 copies of THE ‘| 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER? A complete volume of 26 issues can be easily kept 


for future reference in this Binder. 


ork City 
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“UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 
City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 














43rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 





Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
| Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 


Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 
NEW YORK CITY 


Murray Hill 4—2900 


Telephone 











SOLVES PorRK PACKING 


PLANT PROBLEMs! 


Many Operating 





Price $6 

Plus postage 25c. 

Foreign: U. 8S. Funds 

Flexible Leather: $1.00 
extra. 


Book Department 








CHAPTERS 


I—Hog Buying 
Il—Hog Killing 
11iI—Handling 
Fancy Meats 
IV—Chilling and 
Refrigeration 
V—Pork Cutting 
VI—Pork Trim- 


ming 
Vil—Hog Cutting 
Tests 


ViliI—Making and 
Conv — Pork 


1X—Lard. Manu- 
facture 
X—Provision 
Trading Rules 
XI—Curing Pork 
Meats 
XII—Soaking and 
Smoking Meats 
XIlI—Packing 
Fancy Meats 
XIV—Sausage and 
Cooked Meats 
XV—Rendering In- 
edible agnor 
XVI—Labor an 
Cost Distribution 
XVITI—Merchan- 
dising 
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PATIENT 


Sewed Casings 
Manufactured Under Sol May Methods 


by the Pioneers 
of Sewed Sausage Casings 


PATENT Casing Company 





Hog Bungs 
Hog Bung Ends 
Beef Middles 
Rounds 


Bladders 














THE NATIONAL PROVISIONE 


Chicago, Illinois 


407 S. Dearborn St. 


617.23 West 24th Place 


Chicago, Illinois 











HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 





THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 




















723 West Lake Street Chicago 221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A 
SAYER & COMPANY, INC. READ 
Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
SAUSAGE CASINGS REGULARLY 
oe a It Will Pay You Big Dividends 
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Harrington 


@> Measuring 
FILLERS 


Accurately Fill— 


150,000 one pound 


CARTONS DAILY 
in Chicago plant of 


ARMOUR 4xc COMPANY 


You can increase your profits in your Lard Department by adopting the 
most efficient and economical production method, as Armour and Company are 
doing. The unvarying accuracy of ANCO Harrington MEASURING FILLERS 
takes the weights of your packages out of your operator’s control and puts 
them on the basis of mechanical perfection. 


There is an ANCO Harrington MEASURING FILLER for every size con- 
tainer, and for various capacity requirements. 


Every Lard or Compound Maker needs an ANCO Filler. Their simplicity 
and accuracy are appreciated by hundreds of users today. Let our experienced 
Engineering Department help you to work out the BEST arrangement for 
your particular requirements. 


Write for circular and prices 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office 5323 S. Western Boulevard, Western Office 
117 Liberty Street 111 Sutter St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 





..... hard-working ...soapy! These words 
best describe the suds you get from Pride 
Washing Powder. Pride Powder is high in 
cleaning energy which makes it particularly 
effective on packinghouse greases and stains. 
Works equally well on metal, wood, stone, tile, 
brick or porcelain surfaces. Checked in our 
chemical laboratory. Tested in our plant. 
....-.Pride is packed in 200-lb. barrels; 
125-lb. kegs; 25-lb. pails. Wherever your 
plant is, there is a Swift agent near you. 


Swift & Company 
Industrial Soap Dept. 














